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Until today you had to sacrifice comfort if you wanted a sporty road car. 


Now you no longer have to sit in a 
cramped cockpit if you want sporty 
action. Marauder X-100 performs 
and handles like a sporty road car 
and isdesigned like a luxury car. 
It's one of the most exciting cars 
we've ever made. What goes in it 
is about as exciting as what comes 


out. Standard equipment for this six 
passenger car includes: 429 cu. in., 
4-barrel V-8. Select-Shift automatic 
transmission. Styled aluminum 
wheels. Race-type steering wheel. 
Rim-blow horn (just press the inside 
of the steering wheel! . Concealed 
headlamps. Fender skirts. Choice 


of bench. Twin Comfort or bucket 
seats. Simulated woodgrain 
applique on instrument panel and 
door panels. Color-keyed two-tone 
finish in a wide choice of color 
combinations. The Marauder X-100 
is also available in a big selection 
of solid colors. 


Lincoln-Mercury leads the way with the new MARAUDER X-100. 


LINCOLN MERCURY 


WHERE TO BUY A BRUNSWICK 
BILLIARD TABLE FOR YOUR HOME 

ILLINOIS: Aurora — Haydens Sport Center • 
Bartonville — Ed Rebbec's Sport Shop • 
Berwyn — A Z & R Sporting Goods Inc. • 
Calumet City— Arco Sporting Goods • 
Chicago— Champion Distributing Co., 
Hanson Billiard Supply Co.. J & J 
Distributors, Miami Bowl. Polk Brothers 
(All locations). Recreation Equipment (All 
locations) • Danville— Alexander Sporting 
Goods • Galesburg— Gale Ward Sporting 
Goods « Glen Ellyn— Auto Sport • Hanover 
Park — Bee-N-Dee Sports. Inc. • Joliet— 
Bowl Rite Bowling & Sport Goods, Inc.. 
Sumbaum Cycle Co. • Lansing— Lansing 
Sport Shop . McHenry— Ernies Sport 
Center • Moline— Temple Sporting Goods, 
Wilson's TV & Appliance • Naperville— 
Ace Hardware • Quincy— Merkel's Inc. • 
Rockford— Goldblatt Bros.. Kegel's. 
Rockford Sports Center • Springfield— 
Meyer Brothers • Winthrop Harbor- 
Lee's Billiard Supplies 

INDIANA: Bloomington — Rac-N-Cue. 
Southern Sporting Goods • Brazil — 
Paitson Hardware Company • Columbus 

— Buchanan & Son Furniture • Elkhart — 
Ziesel Bros. Co., Inc. • Evansville— S & S 
Distributing Company • Ft. Wayne— Wolf 
& Dessauer Company • Gary — Gary 
Bowling & Billiard Supplies • Hammond — 
Johann's Bowling • Indianapolis— B & J 
Athletic Goods. William H. Block 
Company. Bob Earl's Pro Shop. Em Roe 
Sporting Goods, J & J Distributors. Inc., 
John Kirk Inc., Mister & Miss Cue • 
Lafayette— The Sportsman Inc. • 

Michigan City— Great Lakes Marine Inc. . 
New Haven— Jack Halter • Richmond — 
Whitey Kessler's Sport Shop • Seymour— 
Stewarts • South Bend— The Billiard Ball. 
Thorpes Inc. • Terre Haute— Paitson 
Bros. Hardware • Warsaw— Sportsman's 
Center 

IOWA: Bettendorf— Mac's Sporting 
Goods • Cedar Falls— A 1 Vacationland • 
Cedar Rapids— Armstrong's. Smulekoffs ■ 
Clinton— Lateka Marine • Davenport — 
Wilson's TV & Appliance • Denison— 

Ries Music Supply • Des Moines— Iowa 
Bowling & Billiards. Park Fair Sports 
Center. Younkers • Fort Dodge— Dilston 
Marine • Muscatine— Reynolds TV & 
Appliance • Red Oak— Red Oak Marine 
& Sporting • Sioux City— Custom Bowling 
Supply. Sportsman's Inc. 

MINNESOTA: Albert Lea— Sportsman's 
Corner ■ Cloquet— Courtesy Motors • 
Minneapolis— Allen Industries, Crystal 
Marine. Donaldson's (All locations), 

K.E. Peters Billiard Supply • Moorhead— 
Arvid Benson Supply • New Ulm — 

Wilfahrt Brothers • St. Paul— University 
Poof Tables 

WISCONSIN: Appleton- Bergens Sport 
Shop. H. C. Prange Co. (All locations) • 
Beloit— Beloit Sport Center . Brookfield— 
Kohl's Department Stores • Fond du Lac 

— Bergens Home Sales. H. C. Prange Co. • 
Green Bay— Green Bay Trophy & 

Bowling Supply, H. C. Prange Co. (All 
locations) • Hales Corners— M & W 
Marine & Hardware • Janesville— Saxer 
Sporting Goods • Kaukauna— Daves 
Sport Shop • Kenosha— Tyson's Cycle & 
Sport Shop • Lake Geneva— Geneva 
Sport Shop • Marshfield — Badger Store 
Fixture Co.. Inc. • Madison— Allen 
Industries. The Cue. Gimbel's Department 
Store • Marinette— Nu Life Bowling 
Supply • Milwaukee— A. B.C. Supply (All 
locations). Aqua Spray Inc.. Chappies 
Sport Centers (All locations), Gimbel's 
Department Stores (All locations). 

Kohl's Department Store, Hank Millers 
Pro Shop, Personalized Pro Shop (All 
locations) • Monroe— Bauman s Ace 
Hardware • Oshkosh— Frank Hayes • 

Port Washington— Arnie Phillipps Rack 

& Cue • Portage— Portage Sport Shop 
Racine— Mike's Sport Shop • 
Rhinelander— Mei's Trading Post • 

Sauk City— Ace Hardware • Shawano— • 
K4G Sport Shop • Sheboygan— H.C. 
Prange Co. • South Milwaukee — Kohl's 
Dept. Store • Tomah— Tomah Cash 
Mercantile . Wauwatosa— Chappies Sport 
Centers • Watertown — D & D Billiards • 
Wisconsin Rapids— Perry's Sporting 
Goods 



The Home Team. 

Takes a cue 
from Brunswick. 


When the name of the game is billiards, everyone wants to make 
the scene. And everyone can (mom, dad and kids, too), 
because this is one fun game with no age limit. 



THE NO. 7 NAME IN BILLIARDS 

CONSUMER DIVISION / 8RUNSWICK CORPORATION 
69 West Washington Street / Chicago. Illinois 60602 


Brunswick gives you ten tables to choose from 
(plus a bumper pool table for those billiard 
buffs a bit short on space). 


Take a cue from the Home 
Team. Put a little 
togetherness in your 
house from Brunswick. 


bnumujick 





If you made a great 
snow tire, would you 
keep it quiet? 

Atlas did. 


As much as 80% — or more — of your winter driving 
can be on dry roads. So you need a winter tire that not 
only does its job on snow and ice, but that also runs 
safely on dry highways for many thousands of miles of 
quiet, trouble-free driving. 

A Really Great Tire. Now Atlas gives you the 
quiet-running giant of a winter tire that fills the bill 


completely. Atlas Weathergard? 

Pulling Power. The Atlas Weathergard has mus- 
cle. Rugged 4-ply construction makes it really depend- 
able. It gives you outstanding pulling power in snow or 
mud. And for extra traction and safety on packed snow 
and ice it can also be studded. Shouldn't you think about 
a pair of Atlas Weathergard tires right now? 


ATLAS WEATHERGARD 

Atlas products are sold at over 50,000 leading service stations. 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end. by Time Inc.. 540 N. Michi- 
gan Ave. Chicago. Ill 60611; prin- 
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Next week 

COLLEGE BASKETBALL be- 
gins, and it is a season for chal- 
lenging. UCLA is favored to 
be the national champion 
again, but no team has ever 
won three NCAA titles in a row 
and the Uclans have their 
weaknesses. Some of the chief 
pretenders are shown in color 
in (heir native habitats and oth- 
ers are in scouting reports of 
the top 20 teams. There also 
will be reports on sectional 
leaders, small colleges (in par- 
ticular. Kenyon) and the new 
trend back to an old art, ball 
handling. Plus the usual com- 
plement of news and features. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Are wars won on the playing fields or 
the battlefields? This question, which 
has been a matter for lively debate 
since the days of the Roman centurions, 
gets a fresh appraisal in Bil Gilbert's 
survey of modern military sport be- 
ginning on page 74. His conclusions 
are likely to surprise you — they sur- 
prised us, so much so that we con- 
ducted a brief inquiry into the mil- 
itary-sporting life of some of our ed- 
itorial colleagues. 

“We wrestled,” Senior Editor Bob 
Creamer says. "You’d be down on your 
hands and knees, and the thing was 
for the other guy to pull your hand 
out from under you and twist your 
foot up behind your back. We soon 
found this was a Jot easier if the vic- 
tim cooperated. Whoever’s turn it was 
to be fall guy would dutifully pull his 
hand back and his foot up, and the in- 
structor would say, 'That’s good.’ One 
time my partner missed, and I was 
lying there with my hand out and my 
foot halfway up my back. Fortunately, 
the instructor wasn't paying attention 
either." 

"On a middie cruise for ROTC we 
played baseball at Guantanamo, a sav- 
age game,” William Johnson recalls. 
"Guys were ripping themselves up slid- 
ing into second, on dirt and gravel, 
just wearing shorts. Several came down 
with blood poisoning.” 

“I was on the weight-lifting team,” 
admits Marty Nathan, a mild-man- 
nered and not very muscular associate 
art director. "I did it to get out of cal- 
isthenics. The sergeant would yell, 
‘Weight lifters, fall out!’ and here would 
come all these big guys — aaargh. And 
I'd come too.” Wasn't that an odd 
way of avoiding calisthenics? "Not at 
all. I'd go to the gym, get two barbells 
and go to sleep in the corner.” 

"I was a swimmer," Tex Maule says. 
“During World War II I spent a lot 
of time swimming to life rafts. We got 
torpedoed twice in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Of course, if you’ve got to get tor- 
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pedoed, that’s the place for it. The 
water is nice and warm, and you can 
really enjoy a swim. I got my only med- 
als that way, although they were no 
great cause for pride. They gave you a 
little silver torpedo each time." 

One staffer, Gil Rogin, came upon 
a new interest. "I discovered that box- 
ers, due to roadwork, couldn’t eat 
breakfast at the same time as every- 
one else — which was very early. The 
boxers ate at a civilized hour, in the 
WAC dining room, where they were 
served freshly cooked food. Since I was 
the editor of the camp paper, I as- 
signed myself to cover boxing.” 

And one maverick actually skipped 
breakfast, lunch and sleep to do his 
thing. In classic Army style, Curry 
Kirkpatrick's base scheduled classes 
from 6 p.m. to 3 a.m. “They woke us 
up about 9 a.m. and then we had this 
ridiculous pseudo-reveille at 1 1 ,” Kirk- 
patrick grimaces. "Four of us would 
then skip 1 1 :30 brunch, 4 o’clock lunch 
and a cleanup detail in between to sneak 
in nine holes of golf every day. We’d 
tromp into the clubhouse in fatigues 
and big combat boots, grab a sand- 
wich among all the big brass in golf 
clothes and medals and change into 
terrible scummy outfits." Kirkpatrick 
remembers approaching the 11th hole 
one day when the bugler started play- 
ing retreat. “I didn't hear it,” he says, 
"but I looked up, and there were four 
guys standing at attention on the 12th 
green with golf caps over their hearts. 
I swear I thought somebody had died, 
zonked by a golf ball.” 

And so you see that many of us 
here have garnered sporting experience 
— of one sort or another— from our 
days in uniform. 
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If you were driving along, happy with your lot in life, and you banged into a car 

which banged into a car which banged into a car which banged into a 

super market, you could smile. IF YOU HAD A UNIGARD. Because a Unigard 

is the independent agent who handles Unigard insurance. And Unigard insurance is 

a new name for a great 67-year old family of firms that cover everything, 

from people to people’s stuff. So, look up a Unigard in the yellow pages. 

Protecting you completely is his policy. 

L i Unigard Insurance Group 

Northwestern Mutual Insurance Company □ Unigard Insurance Company 
Olympic National Life Insurance Company □ Home Offices, Seattle, Washington 




All paper will be made like this. 
Someday. 


A master papermaker inserts a card. A magnetic 
disc whirls. And a computer takes over the con- ; 
trols of a block-long paper machine. 

Eastex has just installed America's first paper 
machine and stock system specifically designed 
for computer control. 


Result: you automatically get paper and paper- 
board of uniform quality for consistently good 
performance on the job. 

We've spent $41 million to make our young mill 
into the prototype of the future. Now let us show 
you what tomorrow’s papermill can do for you. 


EasTex 


Eastex Incorporated (formerly East Texas Pulp and Paper Company) P. O. Box 816, Silsbee, Texas 77656 — 713 276-1411. 
Sales Offices: Silsbee. New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 





you can 
give a better 


Bourbon 
.give it! 


'VTOKt*®' 


Gift package 
at no extra cost 


Selling 6 Year Old Kentucky Bourbon. 


ent Age is Amerli 




100% Pure Pennsylvania • Wolf’s Head Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 


Grime 



Stacy- Adams sets the pace... so do the men who wear them 

Sure footed styling in a wing-tipped slip-on . strapped for good measure. Crafted of 
the finest materials on the finest lasts in the world. Style No. 471, black smooth calf. 
Style 472, golden brown calf. Stacy-Adams shoes $32.00 to $100.00. For nearest mer- 
chant write Stacy-Adams Company, Brockton, Massachusetts 02403. 


BOOKTALK 

A gamecock cast into the wild tights 
a good fight with a hen Cooper's hawk 

I feel the time has passed,” writes Daniel 
I P. Mannix in a noteat the start of The Kill- 
ers (E.P. Dutton, New York, $5.95), "when 
we can dismiss the feeding habits of pred- 
ators by saying that they eat only harmful 
rats and mice. The role of the predator in 
nature is far too complicated and important 
for that well-meant deception.” 

To prove his contention in the book that 
follows, Mannix has set against the tran- 
quil background of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
countryside a tense and bloody conflict be- 
tween a female Cooper's hawk and a fight- 
ing cock cast into the wild. For those who 
like allegory, it is here. For those who don't, 
the book can be read as straight narrative, 
and a very compelling tale it tells. 

Mannix's hawk is named Ishmacl: “She 
was an outcast among outcasts, a pariah's 
pariah, a female Ishmael of the bird world.” 
The list of her dietary victims reads like the 
index to a field guide for bird watchers, rang- 
ing from the American redstart to the wax- 
wing. It will horrify the Roger Tory Peterson 
fans. The game bird hunter will feel no less 
outrage toward the hawk as Ishmacl dexter- 
ouslydispatches pheasants, quail and grouse. 
The general reader may not learn to love the 
Cooper's hawk but as he reads, he will come 
to respect and admire her. 

The hawk’s enemy is a gamecock, called 
Whitehackle after his blood strain. In sharp 
contrast to Ishmael's in-the-wild develop- 
ment, Whitehackle has matured under the 
careful supervision of man and is raised for 
the express purpose of cock fighting. 

At the end of his training period, or 
"keep," Whitehackle is ready for combat 
and, presumably, a long and successful ca- 
reer in the cockpit. Unfortunately, during 
his first, chillingly detailed fight, the pit is 
raided by the police, and the cock's owner, 
anxious to destroy all evidence, dumps 
Whitehackle from a speeding getaway car. 
Thus the stage is set for a duel between the 
hawk and the cock. 

In this denouement, allegory and adven- 
ture are expertly blended in a morality play 
that avoids both self-conscious sermonizing 
and sentimentality. The motives of the com- 
batants are clean and honest. The gamecock 
fights to protect his newly adopted turf. The 
hawk, partially crippled and unable to pur- 
sue her usual wild diet, is plain hungry. 

I n the light of modern knowledge, the writ- 
er who chooses to speak for or through an- 
imals is on dangerous critical ground. Man- 
nix, who has spent most of his life near 
and with animals, treads it with a sure foot 
and a clear-eyed unsentimental approach. 
Like the nature he writes about, he makes 
no apologies and asks no special indulgence 
— and he writes a very readable book. 

— Lenninu Davis Jr. 





Incredible Performance Providing Accuracy Within an Average of 
Two Seconds per Twenty-four Hour Day! 


Not merely another great I. engines, but the great- 
est in an eventful century of most honored Longines. The 
most significant departure from conventional watches since 
the key -wind models of four generations ago. Incredible ac- 
curacy that does not vary more than an average of two 
seconds within a twenty-four hour day! Incredible depend- 
ability. uncanny precision and exciting, contemporary styl- 
ing. The kind of innovation you've come to expect from 
Longines. I he World’s Most Honored Watch! 


• Automatically self-winding without need of a battery! 

• Features an automatically changing calendar date! 

• Constant sweep-second hand for precision timing. 

• Longines exclusive All-Proof protection against water, 
dust, shock and magnetism, provides utter security! 

• From SI 15 to $625. exclusively at Franchised Longines- 
Wittnauer Jewelers coast-to-coast. right now! 


# bv; 


LONGINES The World’s Most Honored Watch 
Longines Wittnauer Building, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. • Montreal/Geneva 




Return a Hertz 
car in 25 seconds 
or less. 



' CZ ZZ 25 



We know what it’s like to stand in line. 

We may not stand in line at Hertz 
counters, like you. But we’ve served 
our time in lines at airline counters 
and hotel counters, etc. 

And it is this knowledge that has 
led us to the invention of the Express 
Check-in. 

If you’re charging one of our 
Fords or other new cars, all you do to 
return it is write the mileage in the 
space provided on the rental enve- 
lope-we’ll check it for you later. Put 
the keys inside. Throw it on the coun- 
ter or give it to an attendant and run. 

The whole process takes about 
25 seconds or less. Which is 
very important if your 
plane happens to be taking " ■ 

off in 25 seconds or less. 

The biggest should do more. 

Its only right. 



Make mine the fiber that’s still neat 
after a day at the board. Kodell 


LEVI’S* Sta-Prest* jeans in CONE corduroy 


Kodel 


iMBK jy Any man with an eye for style can 

recognize the lasting smooth ness of Kodel . 
Clearly portrayed in these lean-line jeans. 

| CONE makes the durable-press corduroy of 
Kodel polyester and cotton . Caramel, blueberry, olive, 
maize, ivory. Sizes 26-38. Made to sell for about $8. 
Boys’ jeans also available. Sizes 6-12 reg., 6-14 slims. 
About $6. By LEVI STRAUSS & CO. At fine stores. 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company. 260 MA0IS0N AVENUE. NEW YORK. N.Y. 10016. 
Kodel is th« trademark for Eastman polyester fiber. Eastman makes only the fiber, not fabrics or leans. 






The Eternal Triangle. 


You'd think Ralph's new love would have been 
curtains for me. I mean, it was all he talked 
about. Well, I learned to live with it. As it 
turned out, I think his new Charger R/T really 


brought us closer together. He’s taught me 
how to shift the 4-speed synchromesh. He 
lets me pick out the stereo tapes. And 
clean the vinyl buckets. It’s not all bad. 

He even mentioned marriage once. 


'DoDGEygtfer* 

The Catch of The Year 


Watch AFl tootball and the Bob Hope Comedy Specials on NBC-TV. 



SCORECARD 


REMEMBER THE RED. . . . 

Just when it looked — much to the con- 
sternation of the nation's conservation- 
ists (SI, April 1 ) — as though Kentucky's 
majestic Red River Gorge was a goner, 
along came a new cause for hope: Gov- 
ernor Louis B. Nunn visited the Red 
River area recently and came back so 
impressed with the Gorge’s "fantastic 
beauty” that its survival became "a mat- 
ter that's on my conscience.” Perhaps if 
government officials made it a practice 
to look at natural splendors before de- 
ciding to obliterate them, they would 
see that more were protected. The gov- 
ernor is now investigating ways of sav- 
ing the Gorge, while still providing flood 
protection and water supplies for cen- 
tral Kentucky towns. That would mean 
junking the current plan of building a 
dam at a point that would flood most 
of the Gorge. We hope some way will 
be found to relocate or to do without 
the dam. It’s at least refreshing to know 
that the governor gives one 

CROSS IN THE COUNTRY 

During the recent Western Athletic Con- 
ference cross-country championships at 
Tcmpc, Ariz., even WAC Commissioner 
Wiles Hallock picked up a few points. 
In trying to get a better view of the 
race, he jogged into a cactus. 

THE DISINHERITED 

How sharper than a duffer's hook it is, 
say the club pros of America, to have a 
bunch of thankless touring pros. The 
club men, who give lessons sell equip- 
ment and go home at night, say they 
have trained, advised and hosted the 
touring pros, who travel about making 
headlines and big money, down through 
the years, free of charge, and now the 
touring boys have abandoned them. 

When virtually all the top money-win- 
ning pros split off from the PGA to 
form the APG and run their own show, 
the club men were left behind. Some of 
them arc now setting to work to train 
more young players and build the PGA 


back up to where it can challenge the 
upstart APG. Others are more interested 
in spiting ihe deserters. Some of these, 
taking APG to stand for Arnold Palm- 
er Go, are refusing to sell Palmer equip- 
ment. Others are saying that they will 
no longer extend the traditional courtesy 
of letting the louring pros play their 
clubs' courses free of greens fees One 
San Francisco club's board of directors 
recently voted to authorize the home 
pro to charge any touring pro. and 
other clubs are expected to follow 
that lead. 

Such official bad relations may be 
ironed out in meetings this week and 
later between APG and PGA represen- 
tatives. But it will be a long time before 
many club pros extend any heartfelt wel- 
come homes to the stars they view as 
prodigal sons. 

COMPROMISING WILT 

Will Chamberlain has been criticized for 
many things in his 10 turbulent years of 
professional basketball, but never un- 
til this, his first season with the Los An- 
geles Lakers— for not being high enough. 
Or, more specifically, for not playing a 
high-enough post. 

The Lakers, now employing three su- 
perstars, have risen, as expected (SI, Oct. 
J4 and Oct. 21), to the leadership of 
the NBA's Western Division. But they 
have not been nearly the juggernaut they 
oughla. The trouble — not completely un- 
foreseen is that Elgin Baylor and Jerry 
West have always played with centers 
who work on or around the foul line— 
the high post. The high-post center's job 
is to pass to, and then screen for, men 
moving past him toward the basket, or 
to turn and shoot from near the line. 
Chamberlain, however, is the prototype 
low-post center. He likes to station him- 
self near the basket, where he can ei- 
ther pass to teammates revolving around 
him or take one giant step to the basket 
for dunks, and where he can also get plen- 
ty of offensive rebounds. In that area 
he creates too much congestion for Bay- 


lor or West to drive through handily. 

Coach Bill van Breda KolfT hasn’t re- 
solved the issue for good, but so far he 
has been asking Wilt, rather than the oth- 
ers, to give. Reluctantly, Wilt has spent 
more and more time in the high post. 
"If the coach wants it that way, that’s 
what I’m willing to do,” he says. “But 
it definitely hurts my rebounding game. 
My feeling is negative, but I fight it down 
in the best interest of the team. I must 
go along until I feel that 1 can't.” 

So far it is Chamberlain who has been 
chided by the press, but he is also the 
one who has made all the compromises. 
Those most sympathetic to Wilt charge 
that he is being asked to become an im- 
itation Darrall Imhoff (the merely semi- 
heroic high-post center whom he re- 
placed). There are those observers who 
expect Wilt to reach the can’t-go-along 
point before much longer. 

JUST A LITTLE TIP 

W. T. Overton of Dallas shot a nine- 
foot bear on a recent hunting trip in Alas- 
ka and had it mounted, all of it, on all 



fours, for his office. But when it arrived 
he found it was just a little too long to 
go on the elevator, cither head on or side- 
ways. Overton departed town on busi- 
ness, leaving the manager of the office 
building holding the bear. 

Someone suggested renting a crane to 
hoist the bear up to a window. But the 
going rate for cranes, the manager 
learned, was S250 an hour. So he tele- 
phoned Jonas and Powers, the Denver 
taxidermists who had mounted the bear, 
and offered to pay someone’s way to Dal- 
las for consultation. Out of professional 

continued 
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SCORECARD continued 


SHOULDN’T THE FIRST 
SLIDE PROJECTOR YOU BUY 
BE THE ONLY ONE YOU BUY? 


pride a representative of the firm did 
come, all the way from Denver. He took 
one look at the elevator and the hear 
and suggested, “Why don't you tip it?" 

They did, the bear fit fine that way, 
and the taxidermist took a plane back 
to Denver. 



It will be if it has a 4 - 6 " zoom lens that lets you show 
slides big enough to fill the screen. 

And automatic focusing. (You focus the first 
slide... the machine does all the rest.) 

And a never-dim, Quartz Iodine lamp that de- 
livers brighter, whiter light than ordinary bulbs. 

Automatic operation should include: remote 
control forward and reverse, variable slide-changing 
time cycle, and built-in room light control. 

You’ll want a preview editor, trays that hold 
100 slides, (twenty more than most), and a cord that 
reels into the projector so it can’t get lost. 

The Sawyer’s 707 AQZ slide projector has all 
of this. That’s why we call it the Automatic-Automatic 
slide projector. 

It’s the perfect last slide projector to buy. 

If it’s your first, it should be the only slide pro- 
jector you ever have to buy. 

See all ten Sawyer’s slide projector models. 
Prices start as low as $60. But pay special attention 
to the 707 AQZ. It’s the one we call our Automatic- 
Automatic. 


SAWYER’S 

THE AUTOMATIC- AUTOMATIC SLIDE PROJECTOR 


NOT SO FAST. THERE 

In sports, the race — or the sprint, at 
any rate — is almost invariably to the 
swift. But the pass may not be, if the 
swift get any faster. 

Those were roughly the sentiments of 
San Francisco 49ers Quarterback John 
Brodie and his coach, Dick Nolan, the 
other day on learning that Jimmy Hines 
had been signed by the Miami Dolphins 
as a receiver, after running the Olympic 
100 meters in 9.9. 

“They'd better not run much faster," 
said Brodie, "or a quarterback won’t 
be able to throw that far that fast.” 
Nolan, who used to be on the coaching 
staff of the Dallas Cowboys, agreed. “In 
Dallas once we lined up at the 50. Don 
Meredith took his usual drop, a three- 
count, and let the ball go. Bob Hayes, 
who had taken off at the snap, was run- 
ning out of the end zone before the ball 
got there.” 

It sounds like a worse problem than 
the pitchers getting ahead of the hitters 
in baseball. 

ROUGH STUFF 

In the recent Philadelphia-Scattlc bas- 
ketball game in Boston Garden, the 
76ers’ 6' 9", 240-pound Lucious Jackson 
scored on one of the most convincing 
stuff shots of our time. It tore down the 
rim and pulled a big chunk out of the 
shatterproof-glass backboard, ending its 
career. That must be what you call dom- 
inating the boards. 

PLUMBING THE THAMES 

Cockneys peered in puzzlement over the 
granite embankments of London's 
Thames last week. Among the heavy 
barges, in the shadows of Big Ben and 
the Houses of Parliament, they could 
actually see people fishing. It was part 
of an official experiment conducted by 
the Greater London Council: twenty- 
five crack coarse-fishing tournament men 
tried for four hours, from Battersea to 
Blackfriars, to sec if there were any fresh- 
water fish to be had in the heart of Lon- 
don. Huddled beneath huge umbrellas 
and swaddled in layers of sweaters, they 
continued 
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Here’s a way to keep those wedding costs down, Luke. 

A full-size shotgun for only $49.95. And shells that 
cost only 3K0 each, as compared to the 150 to 200 you’ve 
been paying for 12-gauge shells. 

It’s Grosman's new Trapmaster CO_> shotgun. 

A great gun for those intimate back-yard ceremonies. 
Or you can shoot it in your garage, at camp, or in your 
basement. A small area is all that is needed to set up a 
complete skeet shooting range. Thanks to the adjustable 
COj power. 

The Grosman Trapmaster shotgun is practically noise- 
less. And there’s no recoil. No powder odor. 

Hut don’t think this is a toy. Each CO-_. shotshell pro- 
duces a consistent pattern, and assures a clean target 
break every time. It has an effective range up to 40 feet. 

CO -2 Skeet targets are shaped like real clay pigeons. 
They break apart when hit, but are quickly put together 
to be used over and over again. 


Grosman wouldn’t let you go off half-cocked, so we 
developed a special C0 2 trap. It includes a remote foot 
release to permit individual shooting. 

Everything you need is available in one package. 
Trapmaster CO._> shotgun, 100 shotshells, 10 CO L . Power- 
lets. 25 reusable targets, and the skeet trap. The whole 
kit and caboodle sells for less than $90.00. Or you can 
get the gun alone for $49.95. 

A reloading kit is also available to further cut your 
shooting costs. From 3M0 to about 10 per shot. 

For more information, see your Crosinan dealer. And 
in the meantime, send for our booklet, “Three Times 
More Shooting Fun.” Write, in care of Crosman Anns 
Go., Inc., Fairport, N. Y., or to Crosman Arms Ltd., Ont- 
ario, Canada. 


“I want Royall Lyme made by men, 
not their machines.” 



Our proprietor didn’t want Royall Lyme to be like any other product. 
He wanted it to be a distinctive lime scent suitable for (as he put it) 
gentlemen and gentlewomen. 

He wanted it to be the freshness of the Island’s breeze in a bottle. 

A scent to be enjoyed after the bath, the shower, the shave, 
as an infallible refresher at all times. 

That’s what he wanted. That’s what it is. 

Royall Lyme Toilet Lotion. Also available, Royall Spyce. 

Both imported from Bermuda. 



SCORECARD continued ] 


sat on the decks of barges and offered 
down lobworms, brandlings, bread paste 
and gentles (maggots). Several bites were 
announced, but the weigh-in amounted 
to naught ounces. 

For the past 20 years the Council has 
been trying to clean up the lower Thames, 
and now it is at least no longer nec- 
essary to have one’s stomach evacuated 
after falling in. But a $42 million cleans- 
ing program is still insufficient to han- 
dle the 500 million gallons of sewage — 
mostly human waste — discharged into 
the river daily. Because of the shifting 
tides, it takes three months for an item 
of sewage to reach the sea. 

The Thames used to be one of the 
best salmon rivers in Europe. Henry 
VIII’s tame polar bear used to be let 
out on a chain to catch Thames salmon 
for his majesty, and as late as 1798 some 
400 fishermen made their living on the 
river. In this century 100,000 salmon 
have been planted in the Thames, but 
the last recorded catch was in 1833. 

BREAKS OF THE GAME 

As the Oakland Raiders scored twice 
in the last minute to beat the New 
York Jets last Sunday, NBC-TV cut 
to two commercials and then a chil- 
dren’s special. (Later, as a little crip- 
pled girl was crawling and struggling 
to walk, a bulletin showing the final 
score crept by just below her.) We 
were reminded that while there are hard- 
ships involved in going to a football 
game in person, at least it never plung- 
es you into Heidi. 

SPORTIF, OU NON? 

One had assumed that the French 
through history had specialized more in 
a sound mind than in a sound body, not- 
withstanding the episode of Mile. Bar- 
dot. But a recent poll conducted by the 
French Ministry of Youth and Sports 
suggests that France is veering in the di- 
rection of physical fitness. Almost twice 
as many adult Frenchmen (30^ ) prac- 
tice a sport today, the Ministry has re- 
ported, as did five years ago. Swimming 
was found most popular, followed by 
“walking” and gymnastics. As for teen- 
agers, almost three of four said they pur- 
sue some sport, especially cycling. 

Paris' Le Monde, however, responded 
to the report with intellectual caution. 
“The bather declares himself a swim- 
mer," the paper said in an editorial, "the 
stroller a walker, the leisurely bike rid- 

continued 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED— 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT 

THAT’S OPENED AND 
ENJOYED 52 TIMES A YEAR. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is a Christmas gift proudly 
given and gladly received. It's lively, colorful and spirited 
—a happy Christmas cornucopia filled with 52 
weeks worth of entertaining reading. 

SI is sure to be a welcome and refreshing gift for 
anyone you know who’d enjoy a hearty blend of lively 
writing and memorable photography each week. 

So why not take care of some Christmas shopping 
right now the easy, economical way with 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Simply fill out and return 
the SI Christmas order card bound into this issue. 
Your gift will arrive just as you'd expect: heralded by 
an announcement card in your name and 
beginning with Si's Special Holiday Issue 
announcing the Sportsman of the Year. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois bobtt 




OLD 

CROVT 


Two beautiful gifts. 
One beautiful Bourbon 


old crow 


CROW 


OLD 




• Sfr/t/tff/y 


^ght boub b0> 
WHISKEV 


HO ANO «OTTLl D 


't-TiumT.. msO”* T 11 


The Old Crow Traveler 
fifth for people going 
places. Available in an 
attractive and colorful 
gift box. 


The popular Old Crow 
round fifth perfect for 
gifts and home enter- 
tainment. Gift wrapped 
at no extra cost. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 86 PROOF. DISTILLED ANO BOTTLED BY THE FAMOUS OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO.. FRANKFORT. KY. 




SCORECARD continued 


er a cyclist, and the father of a family 
who does a bit of corrective calisthenics 
on the beach calls himself a gymnast. 
In daily life the city dweller willingly con- 
siders himself ‘sportif’ if, instead of tak- 
ing a bus, he walks six city blocks from 
the apartment to the office.” 

We are not saying anything. We know- 
some American sportifs who sit around 
all afternoon and consider themselves 
quarterbacks. 

STANDING ON SLIPPERY 

It is fall again and “Slippery Rock" is 
heard throughout the land, followed by 
laughter. Each time a Slippery Rock 
score is announced at a stadium the 
crowd is convulsed: it is more surefire 
than Brooklyn. There are Slippery Rock 
booster clubs spread over the country, 
and the official pennant of the 4,000-slu- 
dcnt state college in Western Pennsyl- 
vania reads, “Yes, There Is a Slippery 
Rock.” 

“People hear such scores as Slippery 
Rock 14, Indiana 6 or Slippery Rock 7, 
California 6, and they say 'Sure, Ha 
Ha,’ ” says Slippery Rock publicist Joe 
Mancini. “But it happens that there are 
towns in Pennsylvania named Indiana 
and California, and they have colleges 
that we play.” (This year, however, the 
scores were Indiana 44, Slippery Rock 
15, and California 42, Slippery Rock 6. 
Over the past eight years, the Rockets 
have a 4 1 -34-6 record in the Pennsylvania 
State College Conference.) 

“We get all sorts of requests for pen- 
nants and T shirts and decals," Man- 
cini goes on. “People will write in and 
enclose a check and ask for a sweat- 
shirt and anything else it might cover. 
They say, ‘Please send me five dollars’ 
worth of Slippery Rock.’ ” As a matter 
of fact, the school is thinking of pur- 
suing such business seriously, with the 
proceeds to go to the athletic department. 
“It is an amusing name,” Mancini con- 
cedes, “and it would be foolish for us 
to fight it." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Dan Devine, Missouri football coach, 
on hearing that tickets for the Nov. 23 
game with Kansas were being hawked 
by scalpers for S35: “If that’s true, my 
wife has just lost her ticket.” 

• Vince Lombardi, general manager of 

the Green Bay Packers: “A real exec- 
utive goes around with a worried look 
on his assistants.” end 
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Now-Zenith 
in an 
shirt-pocket radio 

New! Barely 4V6 inches high— yet 
Zenith advanced transistor design and 
precision engineering make it the finest 
performing shirt-pocket portable you 
can buy. You get outstanding reception 
and superb tone throughout the entire 
AM and FM broadcast bands. Telescoping 
antenna for FM, Wavemagnet® for AM. 

Lightweight case with rich textured 
look in ebony color or white. See the 
Royal 25— only $19.95’ 
-at your Zenith dealer's. 



Responsive, efficient and obedient. It makes short work of the 
preliminary details. Does everything that needs doing, except create 
the picture. That all-important role is yours, exclusively. 

Nikon Inc., Carden City, New York 11530. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. (In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q.) 

’Shown with latest Photomic FTN "self-compensating' - exposure control system. 


and a very Voit Christmas 


Here are the perfect Christmas gifts for the active 
family. For Dad, there's the revolutionary, new Pro 
Classic bowling ball featuring AMF's tournament- 
winning 3-Dot guidance system. 

For Johnny, there's Voit’s new International soccer 
ball that's designed just like the ones you see the pros 
use on TV. Or Voif's official basketball featuring 
Icosahedron® construction for pro-action and long 
life. (And over 200,000 schools throughout the U.S.— 
and that probably includes Johnny's— use Voit balls.) 

And there are the revolutionary, new Voit golf 
clubs. The Stroke Shavers — with Armorloc construc- 
tion. And Voit has both aluminum and steel shafts. 

There are a lot of other fine, top quality products 


Voit makes like basketball kits, tetherball and pole sets, 
and AMF billiard tables and equipment. Plus, a number 
of bowling balls and bags, a full line of men’s and 
ladies' golf clubs, balls and accessories, and fun 'n 
fitness exercising equipment. 

The list goes on and on. The simplest thing to do 
is to stop by your Voit sporting goods dealer. You'll 
see a lot of Christmas-shopping-list answers — for 
the active family. 


New Ideas in Action 

ymm 


Leaders and Innovators in Athletic Balls, Exercisers, Golf, Bowling, Snow Skis, Skin Diving & SCUBA Gear and Wafer Skis. 


The world’s largest sedan? 


That little thing? The largest? 

Well, certainly not in length. And, 
most assuredly, not in width. 

But when you start counting the things 
you can get inside its trunks, that's quite 
another story. 

Suddenly our little Squarebock be- 
comes the world's largest sedan. 

Here ore the cold hard facts: 

The trunk on the largest conventional 


sedan measures 22 cubic feet. (And some 
of this room is taken up by a spare tire. I 
The Squareback will carry four pas- 
sengers and 31.2 cubic feet of things. 

And with the rear seat down you get a 
giant 48.9 cubic feet of carrying space. 
How did we make it so big? 

It's really not too complicated. Where 
most cars have an engine, we hove a 
trunk. (Our engine is tucked behind the 


rear wheels where all good Volkswagen 
engines are tucked. I 

And where most cars have a flashy rear 
deck, we have more car. (This is what 
makes a Squareback a squareback.l 
But even with all this space, the 
Squoreback is only 7/7 inches longer 
than the bug. 

Which makes the world's largest sedan 
clso one of the world's smallest. 


Volkswagen Squareback 
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THOSE UPPITY BLUES 

Not content with carving up their fellow expansionists, St. Louis ' hockey men have been irreverent in their treatment of 
the NHL establishment, thanks to a pair of vintage goalies, a smart coach and generous owners by MARK MULVOY 


I n every sports crowd there is a bomb 
thrower who refuses to show proper 
reverence for a myth, and this year the 
amount of myth-mauling has been scan- 
dalous. Mickey Lolich beats Bob Gib- 
son in the seventh game of the World 
Series; Kipchoge Kcino outruns Jim 
Ryun in Mexico City; Bill Bradley, sa- 
cred ornament of the New York Knicks, 
is booed in Madison Square Garden. 
Now come the St. Louis Blues of the 
infant West Division of the National 
Hockey League — the dogmeat wing, the 
humpty loop — to propose that on any 
given rink they can damn well skate those 
cocky East teams right up into the stands. 

Last week the Blues did their bit of 
myth-destroying by playing Boston to a 
1-1 tie on the Bruins' ice, by defeating 
the Rangers 3-1 in New York and by 
tying the Detroit Red Wings I-l in St. 
Louis — losing a victory only because the 
Wings got a rather desperate goal with 
22 seconds left to play. Expansion teams 
are just not supposed to win four of a 
possible six points in three successive 
games against the establishment. 

Since the Blues have also won five of 
eight games with their West rivals, they 
have taken a solid four-point lead in 
their divisional race and are headed right 
back for another run at the Stanley Cup. 
This is the team that was in last place 
in the West at this time a year ago. 
What’s happened? 

1 ) St. Louis has the best pair of goal- 


tenders ever to play on the same team, 39- 
year-old Jacques Plante and 37-year-old 
Glenn Hall. Hall is the gentleman of del- 
icate digestion but ferocious determina- 
tion who used to keep ’em out for Chi- 
cago and who was voted the outstanding 
player in the Stanley Cup, even in de- 
feat. Plante, coming off a three-year re- 
tirement, is the famed asthmatic who 
played for Montreal and New York, and 
was the first goalie to wear a mask and 
the first to ramble away from the goal 
to stop the puck for his defensemen. 

2) St. Louis has hockey's shrewdest 
young coach and general manager: 35- 
year-old Scotty Bowman, who learned 
his trade in the Montreal Canadiens’ or- 
ganization. 

3) St. Louis has the most generous 
management family in hockey: Sidney 
Salomon Jr. and his son, Sid Salomon 
111 . 

The Salomons pay Hall some $48,000, 
considerably more than he ever received 
during his 10 years with the Black Hawks 
in Chicago, and Plante about $35,000, 
which is $15,000 more than he ever 
earned in his best year with Montreal. 
“To tell the truth, I never dreamed of 
getting a salary like this,’’ Plante said. 
The two goaltenders also have private 
rooms on the road, something they nev- 
er had before. 

Last May the Salomons treated all 
the Blues to a Florida vacation, and in 
September flew the team to the Mari- 


times for a leisurely week of golf, hunt- 
ing and fishing. The Salomons also have 
spent $2 million refurbishing the old St. 
Louis Arena so that spectators can see 
games in comfort and with reasonable 
sight lines. 

When the Blues returned home last 
Saturday night after a six-game road 
trip, a standing-room-only crowd of 
15,1 1 7 packed the arena, raising average 
attendance to 13,500 for the first seven 
home games, only two of which were 
against established teams. 

The Salomons are entirely happy to 
count the houses and leave hockey mat- 
ters to Bowman, a man with a gift for 
trades. Last year he acquired Red Ber- 
enson from the Rangers, and Berenson 
was so taken with his new job that he 
was voted the West Division’s most val- 
uable player. Two weeks ago Berenson 
scored six goals in one game against Phil- 
adelphia, which makes him the West’s 
most fantastic player. 

But beyond doubt Bowman’s chief 
coup has been the care and feeding of 
Hall and Plante. After last season Seth 
Martin, who had alternated with Hall, 
decided to retire, and Hall thought he 
might retire, too. Now Bowman has this 
belief that the fate of all expansion teams 
for the next few years is going to be 

continued 

Masked Jacques Plante stops a Ranger rush 
during sweet 3-1 Blues triumph last week- 
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THE BLUES continued 


determined by the performance of their 
goaltenders. The new teams, he reasons, 
cannot match the total offensive strength 
of the established clubs. Each Western 
team has one or two goal-scoring threats 
at most, while every East team has half 
a dozen or more. St. Louis may have Ber- 
enson, but Chicago, for example, mere- 
ly starts off the scoring with Bobby Hull 
and Stan Mikita. 

To begin to compensate for this im- 
balance, Bowman has looked for defen- 
sive-minded players. His defensemen 
rarely lead a rush up the ice; they take 
their sweet, safe time and wait for solid 
openings. This style of play has enabled 
such veterans as Doug Harvey, 43, and 
Al Arbour, 36, to play regularly for the 
Blues long after the old six-team NHL 
discarded them to the minors. 

Still, the hub of a sound defense is in 
goal, and last June the Blues faced the 
disturbing prospect of losing both their 
goaltenders. Bowman learned that 
Plante, who had retired in 1965 when his 
wife fell ill, wanted to make a comeback, 
so he drafted Jacques from the Rangers. 
“We both knew he could still play goal," 
Bowman said. “After all, he hadn't quit 
because he couldrvt do the job. 1 told him 
what we would pay him. I told him he 
would play no less than 30 games and 
probably no more than 40. And I told 
him we always had a job for him in the St. 
Louis organization. He’s an intelligent 
person, a good speaker, an excellent 
teacher. All this impressed him, and he 
signed immediately.” 

A few weeks later Bowman called Hall, 
who was painting the barn on his 480- 
acre farm in Stony Plain, Alta. Glenn’s 
son Pat answered, and Bowman asked 
him, “How’s your dad?" Pat said, “He’s 
in great shape." When Glenn got to the 
phone. Bowman said to him, "So you're 
returning, eh?” Hall: “Who says?” Bow- 
man: “Your son.” Hall: “Oh!” Bow- 
man flew up to see Glenn at the end of 
July and signed him then. 

Hall and Plante arc being platooned 
intelligently. Generally Hall will play two 
games, then Plante will play two. How- 
ever, Bowman does not intend to play 
cither goalie on successive nights. Bow- 
man also has instituted a new spare-goal- 
ie system for them. Normally teams carry 

Back in St. Louis. Plante (left) excels to tie 
Detroit. Glenn Hall wears mask in brief New 
York appearance, checks his pads in St. Loo. 


only two goaltenders on their roster. One 
goalie plays while the other sits at the 
end of the bench, ready to go on in an 
emergency. Bowman prefers to give one 
goalie the night off when the other is play- 
ing rather than subject him to a cold, 
hard bench to no purpose. "It would 
be an insult,” he says. Instead, he dress- 
es young Robbie Irons as his alternate, 
emergency goalie. 

Last Wednesday in New York, Hall 
started in goal, so Plante sat in the Blues’ 
broadcast booth. An attendant passed 
through and offered Jacques a soft drink. 
He declined politely. “I am not playing 
in the goal tonight,” he said in his crisp, 
French-accented voice, “but in hockey 
you never know what will happen. While 
I may sit up here, I can’t have the cof- 
fee, the hot dog, the mustard. Sorry. 
Thank you.” 

Down on the ice Hall had a strange 
new look as he cleared the ice shavings 
from the goal mouth. For 13 years in 
the NHL, Hall had defied and defeated 
the Beliveaus and Howes and Geoffrions 
and Mahovliches without wearing a 
mask. Attesting to this are the more 
than 250 stitches that have been sewn 
into his head since 1955. This night, 
though. Hall was wearing a mask. “I 
want to be sure I can collect my pay- 
check personally from now on,” he said. 
“1 don't want it mailed to the Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital ... or Cemetery.” 
(Plante recalls the night he introduced 
mask-wearing: "It was on Nov. 2 in 
1959 against the Rangers in New York,” 
he said. "I already had four broken nos- 
es, a broken jaw, two broken cheekbones 
and about 200 stitches in my head. I 
didn't care how it looked. I was afraid 
my face would look like the mask, the 
way I was going.") 

Hall and his mask survived for only 
two minutes and one second against the 
Rangers. Shortly after the opening face- 
off Vic Hadfield of the Rangers scored 
on a 75-foot shot that danced around in 
midair and then dropped behind Hall’s 
right shoulder. Moments later Referee 
Vern Buffey called a dclay-of-game pen- 
alty on the Blues’ Noel Picard — a seem- 
ingly arbitrary call at best. Hall now was 
really angry. He said a no-no to Buffey, 
then poked at the referee with his glove. 
Such a display automatically incurs ejec- 
tion, so Hall was ordered to the dressing 
room for the night. 

Enter Robbie Irons. As Plante rushed 
to the locker room to get dressed for ac- 


tion, Irons fielded a few practice shots. 
The first two were wide of the net. The 
third was aimed for the comer of the 
goal. He kicked out his leg — and thwack. 
He hurt his ankle — or did he? Anyway, 
Irons limped off the ice, and the Rang- 
ers, leading 1-0 at the time, complained 
vigorously that the Blues were stalling. 
With Plante a few minutes away, who 
wouldn’t stall? 

Eventually Irons played just two min- 
utes and 59 seconds. Then, at exactly 
5:00 of the period, Plante skated onto 
the ice, flipped down his mask and 
moved into the goal. He shut out the 
Rangers for the next 55 minutes, and 
the Blues rallied to win the game 3-1. 

Plante was scheduled to play against 
the Red Wings on Saturday night, with 
Hall looking on from the press box. For 
59 minutes and 38 seconds Jacques re- 
pelled everything that Gordie Howe and 
Frank Mahovlich and the rest of the 
Wings shot at him. Then Alex Delvec- 
chio wound up all alone with the puck, 
just to Plante's right. Jacques made his 
move. Delvecchio waited. Jacques was 
sprawled now — and Delvecchio back- 
handed the puck over him and into the 
net. Up to that moment Plante had com- 
piled a total of 142 consecutive shutout 
minutes against Montreal, New York 
and the Wings. 

The beautiful thing for goalie con- 
noisseurs is that the styles of Hall and 
Plante are totally different. Hall depends 
upon his reflexes. He moves back into 
his net, defying the shooter to beat him, 
and does a partial split, with his feet 
working toward the goalposts. He thinks 
the day of the reflex goalie is near an 
end, however, because of the curved 
sticks that most players now use. “Re- 
flex goalies won’t be able to survive 
against the curved stick,” he said. “The 
puck comes twice as fast at times, and 
it rises or dips. It's brutal.” 

Plante works in the classic stand-up 
style. He rarely goes to the ice; instead, 
he moves out toward the shooter and 
tries to narrow the angles. 

Both Plante and Hall have sons who 
play hockey. Would they want them to 
play the goal? 

“Definitely," says Plante. “There’s 
no other place.” 

“I’d discourage him,” says Hall. 
“There are better spots to be in.” 

But where could he have more fun 
than in St. Louis, sticking it to the big- 
gies of the East? end 
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BIG E FOR ELVIN’S TWO 
BIG EFFORTS 

His coach didn't let him go head-to-head with Chamberlain and Russell on 
successive nights, but Hayes wowed 'em anyway by PAT PUTNAM 


1 1 was a natural, no matter which way 
• the dice fell. Elvin Hayes, the super- 
rookie from Houston, fresh from a 54- 
point outburst against Detroit and ready 
to take on the world, was taking on 
Wilt Chamberlain and Bill Russell with- 
in a 24-hour period. Pro basketball fans 
could hardly wait. But someone forgot 
to tell Jack McMahon, the thick-necked 
Irishman who coaches the Big E at San 
Diego. 

Darn that McMahon, anyway — no 
sense of the dramatic. What he did on 
Friday night in Los Angeles was to start 
Hayes at forward for the first time this 
year. And the closest Hayes got to Wilt 
all night was in the fourth quarter when 
he stole a rebound out of the big fel- 
low's hands, dribbled the length of the 
court and slammed home as pretty a 
layup as you'll ever want to sec. Poor 
Wilt. He just stood there at the other 
end of the court, arms outstretched and 
wondering what you have to do to put 
down a young upstart like that. 

Of course, you've got to give Cham- 
berlain credit. When Hayes came bound- 
ing back up the court, Wilt slid over 
and said, “Hey, E, you're hitting pretty 
good tonight." Pretty good? That's like 
telling Orphan Annie she's looking 
younger every comic strip. All Hayes 
did as a forward, in his first experience 
at that position as a pro, was score 38 
points. Not bad for a kid who, because 
he idolizes Bill Russell, thinks the name 
of the game is defense. 


“I remember when I used to watch 
NBA games on television," Hayes was 
saying last Friday afternoon. “1 figured 
all they did was run up and down the 
court. Run and shoot. Nothing but of- 
fense. I figured I’d have a field day against 
the pros. Shoot, I thought, if those guys 
don’t zone me or put three guys on me. 
I’ll score a million points a game." Then 
he grinned and shook his head. “Boy, 
did I find out the hard way just how 
wrong I was. This league is nothing but 
defense — hard-nosed, take-it-to-them, 
bang-them-around defense. This is a 
rugged game, and if you don’t have a 
strong constitution you had better keep 
your bags packed, because you're not 
going to be around very long," 

If Hayes discovered he was wrong 
about the way the pros play the game, 
he also discovered he had the consti- 
tution. Going into his back-to-back ap- 
pointments with Chamberlain and Rus- 
sell. he had grabbed 249 rebounds and 
averaged 29.9 points a game during 617 
minutes of combat in the Rockets’ first 
14 games. Usually he plays the full 48 
minutes. Until Friday night he played 
nowhere but at center, although he was 
an All-America forward his last two sea- 
sons at Houston. 

“Look at it this way," a club official 
was saying after Friday night’s game, 
which Los Angeles won 127-119, “bas- 
ketball is a game of confidence, and after 
scoring 54 points against Detroit Elvin 
is at a point where he figures he can 



4s Will can do nothing but watch. Elvin 


take on anybody. Now, don’t you think 
it would be silly of McMahon to bring 
him along to that point and then ask 
him to go up against Chamberlain and 
Russell on successive nights? Nobody 
goes up against those two guys and 
comes out feeling good. A thing like that 
could set Hayes back half a season." 

The last to argue that point probably 
would be Elvin Hayes. He’s confident, 
certainly; but he’s also intelligent and 
just a shade in awe of the two towering 
veterans. Awed but unafraid. 

“Last summer, while Russell was in 
Los Angeles making a TV film," Hayes 
said, “he spent three days coaching me. 
One thing he told me was that Wilt was 
going to get his 20, 30 points a game, 
and he was going to get his rebounds, 
and nobody in the world was going to 
stop him. If Wilt wants to score, well, 
he’s just going to score. Where you have 
to stop him is on his assists, his assists 
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up the middle. Bill said if you don't 
stop him there he'll destroy you." 

Hayes began to laugh. "That dunk 
shot of Wilt’s, it's inhuman. Not a man 
in the world can stop that, and I'd sure 
hate to be the one that had to try. One 
time I was under the basket when he 
dunked a shot. The force was unbeliev- 
able. unreal. I remember Nate Thur- 
mond telling me — he said, ‘Elvin, don't 
go in there and get yourself hurt.’ " 

Chamberlain also met with Hayes be- 
fore the season began. That was in New 
York when they both played in the Dr. 
Martin Luther King benefit game. Wilt 
had this bit of advice for the 6' 9" , 230- 
pound rookie: "Elvin, there are certain 
things you can’t do when you play 
against me. Now, you can go outside 
and make the shot. But if you come in- 
side on me. I’ll take the ball away from 
you. O.K.?" 

"O.K.,” said Elvin Hayes. 


Saturday night, when Russell moved 
in with his front-running Celtics, Mc- 
Mahon was right back with his con- 
fidence game. Hayes was at forward; 
poor Henry Finkel was the center. With 
Russell, the master defender, usually a 
safe distance away, Hayes poured in 26 
points and had 17 rebounds. (Boston 
won, of course, 120-1 12.) 

"With Russell,” said Hayes "you 
never know what to expect. He has 
such great lateral movement. He’s al- 
ways got an angle on you. He told me 
that he can take just two steps and 
block a shot from any position on the 
court. I remember the first time I was 
matched up against him. I was out in 
the corner and he was under the bas- 
ket. I figured it was safe to shoot. But 
as I went up, there he was, tipping the 
shot. I said to him, ‘Big Bill, why do 
you have to hustle so against a poor 
little rookie like me?' He said, ‘Elvin, 


I've got a reputation to protect.' " 

Later Saturday night Russell sat in 
the visitors’ dressing room, tired but 
more than a little pleased with Hayes's 
performance. "That Elvin — saying I'm 
his idol," said Russell gruffly, but grin- 
ning. "It's darn embarrassing. But he's 
a good kid. And he's going to be a 
great player. He's outstanding right now. 
but, of course, he’s got a lot to learn." 

“Like what?” someone asked. 

Russell’s laughter, deep and rich, 
boomed out. “I can’t hardly tell him 
that. At least not while we’re still play- 
ing.” Then he added, softly, “But if he 
was to ask me himself, I’d tell him." 

Russell shook his head. "There's just 
one thing — when he gets out on the court 
and tries talking to me. Now that's my 
game. But I don't listen to him. The 
only time I listen to anybody out there 
is when I'm the one doing the talking.” 

O.K., Elvin? end 
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MANY SUBSTITUTES FOR VICTORY 


As the toll of injured stars mounts — Unitas, Sayers, Reeves. Lundy — it 
appears that in some divisions of the NFL and AFL the winner will not 
necessarily be the best team but the one with the strongest reserves 


by TEX MAULE 


It began as a routine sweep of left 
I end by Chicago's Gale Sayers, the 
best runner in pro football. With a block- 
er in front of him, Sayers tried to cut in- 
side but San Francisco’s Kermit Alex- 
ander, moving up from his cornerback 
position, submarined, catching Sayers' 
right knee with his shoulder and bend- 
ing it back. Down went Sayers, his face 
contorted in agony, down for the rest 
of the season. Without him the Bears, 
who were leading the Central Division, 
are surely dead. 

Several months earlier the Baltimore 
Colts were confronted with an equally 
grave problem. Johnny Unitas fell some- 
thing pop in his elbow during an ex- 
hibition game and suddenly the future 
of the Colts depended on Earl Morrall 
(see cover), who had spent 12 indifferent 
seasons with four NFL clubs. Morrall, 
who had just been obtained from the Gi- 
ants as insurance, took over the Bal- 
timore attack and has led the team to a 
9-1 record and the favorite’s role in the 
Coastal Division. Unlike the Bears, the 
Colts are very much alive. 

Over the years injuries have decided 
more pro football championships than 
coaches, stars or the oblique bounce of 
the ball. Victory often goes to the team 
with the smallest casualty list or the 


strongest reserves and this year, as the 
cases of the Bears and Colts illustrate, 
is no exception. As week after week the 
bodies are dragged from the field, the 
question seems to be not who is good 
enough to win but who is deep enough? 
Not that pro football is getting more bru- 
tal. There are more injuries today than 
ever before, true, but that is because play- 
ers are so much bigger and faster, and 
because so many more of them are in ac- 
tion every Sunday afternoon. Only 12 
teams played pro football in 1958, each 
carrying 35 men instead of 40. With 26 
teams playing now, it is natural to ex- 
pect more injuries. 

The dilution of talent that goes with 
expansion also has made casualties far 
more important. When only 12 teams 
shared the college seniors each year, the 
quality of every squad was high. In the 
early ’50s, for example, the Los Ange- 
les Rams had two outstanding quarter- 
backs — Bob Waterfield and Norman 
Van Brocklin — plus Bobby Thomason, 
who subsequently was a starter for the 
Philadelphia Eagles. The Rams also had 
three quality fullbacks — Dick Hocrner, 


Dan Towler and Tank Younger — and 
near-comparable depth at other posi- 
tions. While not every team was so well 
stocked, most had quality in depth. To- 
day, with the talent spread among 26 
teams, the contrast between the starter 
and his replacement is often drastic. The 
Earl Morralls of modern pro football 
are rare. 

The Dallas Cowboys lost Halfback 
Dan Reeves early in the season. He has 
been replaced by Craig Baynham, a sec- 
ond-year back, and by Les Shy, in his 
third season. Says Coach Tom Landry, 
“Experience is the key to success when 
you are at championship level. The ab- 
sence of a key player such as Reeves 
can make the difference in whether your 
team can win the championship. Reeves 
was a major playmaker around the goal 
line. He seemed to get in there more 
than anyone else when we really needed 
to. The option pass was a big weapon 
for us last year. As a former quarter- 
back, Reeves could handle it well. I can 
recall six or seven for touchdowns." 

Even without Reeves, the Cowboys 
have had a strong offense, but the Rams, 
also minus a first-line halfback, have suf- 
fered a marked drop-off in their attack. 
Les Josephson, the offensive co-captain 
and the leading ballcarrier in the Coast- 
al Division in 1967, has been out all sea- 
son with a torn Achilles' tendon. His 
replacements — Willie Ellison and hob- 
bling veteran Tommy Mason — are pale 
carbon copies. 

continued 


The Dallas offense has suffered without Dan Reeves ( top), whose replacement. Craig Baynham 
(backing in for a touchdown), runs well but lacks Reeves's ability to throw the option pass. 
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SUBSTITUTES continued 



Baltimore’s Terry Cole can run. but the Colts m/ss the blocking of Injured Jerry Hill. 


Dick Bass, the rest of the Ram ground 
attack, has also had injuries, and Hen- 
ry Dyer, his replacement, is painfully 
shy of experience. Thus hampered, the 
Rams have found their air game dam- 
aged as well, since opponents now ig- 
nore the run and send their defensive 
line after Quarterback Roman Gabriel. 
The Rams have had injuries in other po- 
sitions, but those filling in have been bet- 
ter than adequate. Lamar Lundy, the 
oldest member of the front four, is out 
for the year, but young Gregg Schu- 
macher has done nobly at defensive end. 
Chuck Lamson, a safety, was wiped out 
by a knee injury, but from Atlanta the 
Rams obtained veteran Ron Smith, who 
has filled the gap. 

The Colts, having survived the Uni- 
tas problem, were faced with another 
when Fullback Jerry Hill was lost for 
the season. Baltimore has a good run- 
ner in rookie Terry Cole, a sensation dur- 
ing the exhibition season, but Cole lacks 
Hill’s ability as a blocker. Hill’s absence 
both in pass protection and ahead of 
the ballcarrier may diminish the Bal- 
timore offense. 

San Francisco might have been a con- 
tender had not much of a good offen- 
sive line been erased by a combination 
of injury and trades. The key injury came 
in October of 1967 when John Thomas, 
a 250-pound guard who was regarded 
as one of the best in the league, broke 
both knees on the same play. Thomas 
has not been able to come back from 
the injury and his replacements are only 
C-plus. John David Crow was converted 
from running back to replace veteran 
Monty Stickles, gone in the expansion 
draft, at tight end. Although he has made 
the changeover commendably, Crow 
does not block with the authority that 
made Stickles a valuable element in the 
49er running game. 

In the Century Division the Cleveland 
Browns have endured adversity better 
than most. They lost two good players 
early. Fullback Ernie Green sprained his 
left knee before the season began, and did 
not show full speed when he returned in 
late October. Gary Collins, a key receiv- 
er in Cleveland’s potent passing game, 
went out for the season in the fourth 
game, suffering a shoulder separation. 
Then, two weeks ago, veteran End Bill 
Glass suffered fractured ribs. 

The Browns, after stumbling through 
their early games, were picked up when 
Bill Nelsen replaced Frank Ryan at quar- 
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terback. The replacements for Green — 
Charley Harraway, a third-year man, 
and Charlie Leigh, a rookie who did 
not play college football — lack Green’s 
running and blocking ability, but they 
have shown enough to provide variety 
and an opportunity for Leroy Kelly, sec- 
ond best runner in the league after Say- 
ers, to break loose. Eppie Barney, fill- 
ing in for Collins, has speed, but lacks 
Collins’ flair for opening up on deep pass- 
es. As a consequence, Paul Warfield, the 
other Brown deep receiver, is often dou- 
ble-teamed. The replacement for Glass, 
Jack Gregory, a second-year player from 
Chattanooga, has been adequate. 

Of all the contending teams in the 
NFL, the Browns’ rival for the division 
championship, the St. Louis Cardinals, 
have perhaps been the most fortunate. 
Jerry Stovall, their veteran strong safe- 
ty, missed the first six games of the sea- 
son, and Coach Charley Winner never 
discovered a really adequate replace- 
ment. Thus the Cards were, during that 
time, vulnerable to passes to the tight 
end. Now Stovall is back. Johnny Ro- 
land, the Cardinals’ outstanding young 
runner, has never completely regained 
his 1966-67 form following a knee op- 
eration, but he seems to be improving. 
The only other injury of consequence 
suffered by the Cards happened two 
weeks ago when Middle Linebacker Ja- 
mie Rivers, a strong Rookie of the Year 
candidate, strained a knee ligament that 
will kayo him for three games. The Car- 
dinals, fortunately, have a reasonably 
good replacement for Rivers in Mike 
Strofolino. 

Of all the divisions, the most battle- 
scarred is the. Central. The Minnesota 
Vikings, with only three major disasters, 
are the healthiest. The Vikings lost their 
players early; if a club must experience 
injuries, it is better to have them early 
so that the replacements have time to 
settle in and adjust. The worst Viking 
casualty was Dave Osborn, top runner 
in the division last year, who needed a 
knee operation after the second exhi- 
bition game. Clinton Jones, a No. 1 draft 
choice in 1 967, replaced Osborn and has 
done well, having been given time to fit 
in to the offense. Starting Flanker Bob- 
by Grim went out with a bad knee on 
the first day of training camp, but vet- 
eran Tom Hall, although not as fast, 
has a better knack for getting free on me- 
dium-range passes. 

Finally the Vikings lost Gary Cuozzo, 

continued 



Minnesota's Clint Jones hasn't made people forget Dave Osborn, but he is easing the pain. 



Los Angeles' Henry Dyer has been unable to fill gaps left by Les Josephson and Dick Bass. 
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SUBSTITUTES continued 


who was battling Joe Kapp for the quar- 
terback spot. He jammed his shouldei 
before the start of the season, then broke 
a collarbone in the Vikings' fourth game. 
Kapp has played capably, and now that 
Cuozzo has been taken off the injury 
list he gives Minnesota excellent back- 
up strength. 

Green Bay, one of the deepest teams 
in football, has been stripped of almost 
all its defensive linemen. Not even the 
Packers could adjust to the series of in- 
juries that crippled Tackles Jim Weath- 
erwax, Henry Jordan and Ron Kostelnik 
and hampered Defensive Ends Lionel 
Aldridge, Willie Davis and Bob Brown. 

Add to that list Bart Starr, who missed 
two games with a pulled bicep muscle, 
and All-Pro Guard Jerry Kramer, who 
injured a knee and missed two games. 
The Packers are a versatile club; they 
compensated for the Kramer injury by 
moving Forrest Gregg over from tackle 
and putting in Francis Peay, a young line- 
man they obtained from New York, to 
replace Gregg. Peay has done an ex- 
ceptional job for Green Bay, but he can- 
not help the defensive line, where the 
damage has been done. 

Detroit, whose offense depends heavily 
upon the'running of Mel Farr and the 
passing of Bill Munson, had no quality 
replacements available when both missed 
games with injuries. Greg Landry, a 
rookie quarterback from Massachusetts, 
stood in for Munson in the opener 
against Dallas and threw four intercep- 
tions, not unusual for a rookie. No other 
Lion running back was remotely in Farr's 
class. Now, with Munson and Farr 
healthy, they have had to find a replace- 
ment for Defensive End Joe Robb, who 
was injured two weeks ago. 

The poor Bears had already lost two 
quarterbacks — starter Jack Concannon 
(broken collarbone) and Rudy Bukich 
(shoulder separation ) — before the Sayers 
calamity. The team was forced to call 
upon a graduate of the taxi squad, Vir- 
gil Carter. An uncertain passer in his 
first few games, he depended heavily on 
the magical running of Sayers. That was 
good enough to lead the team to four 
straight victories and a tie for the di- 
vision lead. With Sayers out for the sea- 
son, his duties fall to Brian Piccolo, not 
even a pseudo-Sayers. To compound the 

77»e sun sets prophetically over Virgil Carter 
(left) soon after Gale Sayers is led away. Last 
Sunday Carter himself became a casualty. 


problem, Carter himself was carried off 
on a stretcher last week, out for the sea- 
son with a broken ankle. 

AFL contenders have suffered almost 
as much as the strong teams in the NFL. 
Kansas City, bereft of wide receivers, 
went back to the old tight T for one 
game to beat Oakland. The Raiders lost 
Daryle Lamonica for a game and had to 
rely on 4 1 -year-old George Blanda. San 
Diego, the third contender in the West, 
has had five players operated on for knee 
injuries: Fullback Brad Hubbert, Line- 
backer Rick Redman, Safety Jim Hill, 
Back Keith Lincoln and Defensive Tackle 
George Gross. The Buffalo Bills, of 
course, have gone through four quarter- 
backs. The New York Jets have been 
lucky, but their best runner, Emerson 
Boozer, took most of the first half of the 
season to get his legs under him after 
a knee operation and still is not right. 

With four weeks of the season remain- 
ing, there will surely be other injuries 
that will have an effect on the division 
races. Of the contending teams in the 
four NFL divisions, the Dallas Cowboys 
are probably best prepared for such an 
event. Don Meredith, who has a bat- 
tered knee, is backed by husky Craig 
Morton, an excellent No. 2. But the New 
York Giants, trailing Dallas by a game, 
would be in deep trouble if their quar- 
terback, Fran Tarkenton, were hurt. In 
fact, one reason the Giants are tech- 


nically in contention is that they have 
been comparatively free from injuries. 

In the Coastal Division only Baltimore 
appears capable of sustaining its drive 
despite more injuries. Unitas is behind 
Morrall, but it is doubtful he could play 
even if Morrall were hurt. Jim Ward is 
healthy, though, and might be adequate 
at quarterback. Elsewhere, the Colts are 
stocked with good second-stringers. The 
Rams, already decimated, would be hard 
put if a player like Deacon Jones or Mer- 
lin Olsen went out or if one of their 
thin line of receivers were injured. 

Only Minnesota, in the Central Di- 
vision, appears deep enough to shake 
off injury. With Cuozzo back, they have 
two good quarterbacks, and Osborn may 
return before the season ends. In the Cen- 
tury Division the Cardinals are healthier 
than the Browns but are not as well 
equipped to take an injury at quarter- 
back, where Jim Hart is backed by a 
rusty Charley Johnson. Behind Nelscn. 
of course, stands Frank Ryan. 

No club can match Baltimore’s super 
sub. Says Unitas: “Morrall has been 
fantastic. He’s picked up the system 
and he throws pretty good.” 

“The good thing about Morrall," says 
Coach Don Shula, “is that we always 
have a homecoming for him. He gets 
himself up for his old teams.” 

And he has beaten all of them. May- 
be as No. 2 he tries harder. end 
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GOLF TOURNAMENT ITALIAN STYLE 


The World Cup competition was held last weekend at one of Rome's two courses. A Monacan shot a hole in one 
and two Chinese led most of the way. until an old Canadian pro showed them how to win by DAN JENKINS 


I n the World Cup golf tournament. 

which keeps getting itself staged in 
places you thought only Lowell Thomas 
knew about, most of the field would 
not be able to survive the cut in Mule- 
shoe’s annual member-guest. But there 
is something wonderfully intriguing 
about a spectacle that gets a Rumanian 
out of his country for the first time in 
31 years, that sees a Monacan amateur 
make a hole in one and still shoot 85, 
that turns up a Finnish pro getting the 
shakes before a gallery of three, that pro- 
duces an Italian fan who pays his S4.50 
for a ticket and thinks it entitles him to 
stroll out on the greens and chat with 
the players, and that, best of all. in- 
vents a couple of inscrutable Chinese 
who steal much of the glory until the 
last egg has been rolled by Canada. 

This was the championship they 
played last week on a onetime Thor- 
oughbred farm outside Rome in weath- 
er that did not make a fellow want to 
get in his chariot and take a few laps 
around the old Circus Maximus. This 
was the World Cup, once known as the 
Canada Cup, a bringing together of two- 
man teams from 43 nations under the 
auspices of the International Golf As- 
sociation in the grand and noble spirit 
of goodwill toward duck hooks and high 
slices, earthwisc. 

The tournament has been going on 
for 16 years, and it has turned up in 
some marvelous places for Nikons and 
Leicas — Tokyo, Madrid. Paris, Dorado 
Beach, Buenos Aires and Maui, to men- 
tion a few. It has discovered more coun- 
tries that do not play golf than the Mas- 
ters, and it has asked most of its com- 
petitors to travel like an Olympic torch 
to reach the first tee. But so what? Golf 
is no longer the exclusive pastime of 
Scots, Englishmen and Americans, and 
last week was Rome’s turn to make like 
a Motor City Open. At the Olgiata Golf 
Club, Italian royalty, socialites, movie 
stars, embassy employees and Via Ven- 
eto strollers wandered around curiously 
in the wind and drizzle to stare at a hand- 


ful of big names — Gary Player, Julius 
Boros, Lee Trevino, Roberto DeVicenzo 
and George Knudson, mainly— and 
more often, when watching Swedes, Aus- 
trians, Finns and Czechs, to ponder what 
is so tricky about the game. All you got 
to do is grab a bunch of sticks and go 
thresh around in the trees. 

The tournament had an eerie quality, 
all the way to Canada's victory, for any- 
one accustomed to the U.S. circuit. The 
Olgiata club, first of all, was a death-de- 
fying one-hour taxi ride from downtown 
Rome, way out among some beautiful 
hills where it was carved from an estate 
owned by the Marchese Mario Incisa 
della Rochetta. a chunk of real estate 
that includes a stud farm (where, in- 
cidentally, the undefeated Ribot was 
trained). For the World Cup the club 
was all decked out in more advertising 
than an Indy car. not the least of which 
was a huge banner across the main drive 
that said “Esso Uniflo." Pretty well 
decked out, too, was the sparse crowd, 
which, in all its jewels, miniskirts, pants 
suits, furs and lockjaw expressions, 
looked more like it was headed for a 
George Plimpton party. 

It was, as a matter of fact, one of the 
few major golfing events in all of the his- 
tory of the Eternal City. The Eisenhower 
Cup for amateurs had been played at Ol- 
giata a few years back, but before that 
an exhibition constituted a major event. 
Fred Corcoran, the untiring World Cup 
director and an old familiar figure in 
golf, remembered Gene Sarazen and 
Johnny Farrell once playing a match at 
the only other course in Rome, the Ac- 
quasanta (which means Holy Water), 
with Benito Mussolini gallerying in an 
armored car. 

The way some of the teams performed, 
anyone venturing out on Olgiata to 
watch would have been safer in an ar- 
mored car. They had excuses, of course. 
The Czechs, for instance, have to prac- 
tice around Soviet tanks, so no one 
thought too harshly of Jan Kunsta's 
opening 86. When Austria's Hans Stroll 


fashioned a cool 92. it didn't seem bad 
for a cat from ski country. The only pro- 
fessional golfer Finland has ever pro- 
duced, Sygurd Nystrom, loitered around 
the mid-80s for a while before closing 
with a 95. But, as he explained, Finland’s 
golf season is only about four or five 
minutes long. Once, on the second day, 
he stood nervously over a putt for a par 
on the 18th hole and finally sank it while 
three Italians outside the ropes stared 
moodily at him. 

“It is very enjoyable to make a par 
with a gallery,” he said. 

It was enjoyable for the Rumanian 
just to be in town. Paul Tomita was his 
name. He is the only professional in his 
country, and he hadn't left it for three 
decades. He did not arrive until the sec- 
ond round, on Friday, whereupon he 
went out and shot 39 on the front side 
— and quit. “I just wanted to see the Ru- 
manian flag raised with all these other 
nations,” he said proudly. 

Before all this the attention had been 
focused on the favored Americans. Lee 
Trevino and Julius Boros. Trevino was 
his usual boisterous self. “The way I 
look I'm at home in any country,” he 
said. “They think I'm Italian here any- 
how. What a team we have. The Span- 
iards send a couple of Spaniards, the 
Finns a couple of Finns, the Germans a 
couple of Germans. The United States 
sends a Mexican and a Hungarian.” 

Throughout the week Trevino chatted 
constantly with everyone, gestured, 
laughed, danced, threw balls to the 
watchers and took it upon himself to 
be the unofficial “team” captain for the 
U.S., which meant Boros' captain. Ju- 
lius grinned and ambled along smok- 
ing as Trevino paced off distances and 
marked trees and lined up team putts. 

Nationalist China was represented by 
a couple of pupils and admirers of Chen 
Ching-po. the friendly little man with a 
Ben Hogan swing who shows up at the 
Masters every year. One. named Hsieh 
Yung-yo, had a smile and a bow. a good, 
slow-motion swing and a putting stroke 
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that looked as if he was tapping home 
plate with a baseball bat. The other was 
named Lu Liang-huan. He had a crew 
cut, an equally sound swing and a more 
realistic putting stroke. 

For three rounds the Chinese, who 
are from Taiwan, either led or were tied 
for the lead. Lu shot 69-69-72 and Hsieh 
managed rounds of 70-75-71. This made 
for some fascinating interviews with the 
world press. Lu and Hsieh tried hard to 
please. "Gleen blake funny,” Hsieh 
would say. “Glass glow wrong for Chi- 
nee putt." And Lu would offer. "Hook 
dliver very inconvenient. Partner must 
make ball go stlate.” 

When a storm blew across Oigiata on 
Saturday afternoon no one knew who 


was going to lead after the third round. 
The Chinese had to scurry in from the 
16th, the Italians and the Americans 
from the 1 8th green. It was ruled that 
ihey all would complete the rounds on 
Sunday morning before teeing off on 
the final 18. At a party that night Boros 
was asked by a lady who hadn't heard 
what had happened what he had shot. 

“I got a chip and two putts for 73," 
he said. "Lee has a 10-footer for 70." 
The lady thought that over momentarily 
and moved away, frowning. 

Meanwhile, with all good humor, 
Hsieh and Lu wandered around the im- 
mense Cavalieri Hilton saying they had 
shot 62 and 64. Then they would grin. 
"Chinee play 16-hole golf." 


On Sunday the Chinese still led the 
championship with just nine holes to 
play on a day that saw the sun shine fit 
to make the jewels sparkle. Playing with 
the Americans, Hsieh and Lu went out 
in 35 and 36 and jumped two strokes 
up on Trevino and Boros, largely be- 
cause Lee started with four bogeys in 
the first five holes before rallying with 
three birdies. But the Chinese were 
doomed to crack, or clack. They clacked 
at the 1 5th hole, a par-5, by driving ter- 
ribly, scraping and topping their sec- 
onds, and coming away with bogey-par 
as Trevino and Boros both got birdies. 
They would ultimately finish fourth, the 
Chinese, far better than anyone thought, 
but disappointed at missing after com- 
ing so close to their greatest victory since 
The Sand Pebbles. 

While all this was happening, Canada, 
principally because of surprising old Al 
Balding, was running off with everything. 
Balding had played superbly through the 
gray days of Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, and on sunny Sunday he played 
even better. He shot another 67 (he had 
done that Saturday as well) and posted 
a 72-hole score of 274, 14 under par. 
He practically hand-carried his partner. 
George Knudson, along to the team 
championship by two strokes over the 
U.S., and he won the individual title by 
five whopping shots over Italy's Roberto 
Bemardini. Trevino— who gave all the 
golf balls he had left to the Czecho- 
slovakians and all his rain gear to his 
Italian caddie — was third and eager to 
go sightseeing, while Boros was ninth 
and eager to go to Greece. 

"I had no idea we were winning.” 
said Balding, a 44-year-old pro who has 
been around the L I.S. tour longer than 
arguments but who has rarely ever won. 
“I didn't know it until the 18th fair- 
way. I was just playing the best golf of 
my life and really enjoying it." 

Trevino and Boros had not played 
their best, but they had played well 
enough to pass the Chinese under pres- 
sure and well enough to have won for 
America in other years. It wasn't the 
first time the U.S. has been beaten in 
the championship. The Argentineans 
have won it, the Irish have won it. the 
South Africans, the Japanese, the Aus- 
tralians have won it and now the Ca- 
nadians. And this is what the World 
Cup is all about. Golf doesn't need a 
Motor City Open every week. end 



Sightseeing Lee Trevino and his wife Claudia talk with Italian girl in St. Peter's Square. 
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A GOLDEN AGE 
COMES 
TO ATHENS 


If it takes 60 points to win, then 60 points it is, as a 
quiet college town and its rousing team revel in the 
ranks of the undefeated by WILLIAM JOHNSON 



D own in the southeast section of the 
state, well beyond the point where 
the slick four-lane throughways peter out 
— down past Carroll and Lancaster and 
Logan and Nelsonville — lies Athens. 
Ohio. It nests in gentle lumpy foothills 
along the Hocking River, and there the 
nostalgic sense of a simpler, purer, nic- 
er America is almost too much to bear. 
In Athens, instead of factory smoke- 
stacks, a dozen church steeples rise in 
stern and insistent silhouette against the 
sky, and the town's main street is dom- 
inated by a splendidly grotesque Vic- 
torian courthouse which boasts, of 
course, a worn and slightly askew white 
statue of Justice on the roof. Lots of peo- 
ple in Athens still eat "dinner" at noon 
and "supper" at night, and the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Railway rattles through 
with the unforgettable sound of endless 
freight trains that stimulate forever wist- 
ful dreams of faraway travel in the mind 
of every Midwestern boy grown old. 

There exists amid this serenity a school 
that is in keeping with its surroundings: 
Ohio University, an authentic piece of 
mid- Americana. It was chartered in 1804 
as the first seat of higher learning west 
of the Alleghenies. Properly enough, it 
was at one time headed by none other 
than William Holmes McGuffey, creator 
of the famed Readers that led 19th cen- 
tury America to literacy. The school's 


architecture is generally stolid Georgian, 
and its campus is Ohio-homey, but there 
is a football team there that does not fit 
the scene. It is a frantic, exasperating, 
totally unstuffy kind of team that last 
Saturday kept its season undefeated 
when it beat Cincinnati by the placid, 
routine score of — ho-hum — 60-48. 

As is the case with the school itself, 
the Ohio football team struggles within 
the shadow of mighty, booming, big- 
time Ohio State, which is just 75 miles 
up the road in Columbus. Ohio State 
has an enrollment which is three times 
as large, a stadium that is five times as 
large, and a trophy collection immea- 
surably larger than Ohio University’s. 
What it does not have, however, is a 
1968 football record any better than the 
9-0 mark of Ohio's Bobcats. 

Indeed, Ohio State must beat Michi- 
gan next week to win the Big Ten title and 
Rose Bowl trip, while Ohio University 
has sewed up the championship of its tidy 
little Mid-American Conference plus a 
trip to the Tangerine Bowl. And while 
Ohio State is somewhat routinely enjoy- 
ing its high rating for the umpteenth 
time, Ohio University has crashed into 
the top 20 for the first time ever, a mem- 
orable accomplishment that ranks with 
a first kiss or a first marriage. 

Now, to keep things in perspective, 
let's be clear about one point: although 


some people fondly call it Harvard-on- 
the-Hocking, Ohio University has no 
overt pretensions toward going all-out 
big-time. It is true that the university, 
under the dynamic hard-sell aegis of 
President Vernon Alden, a former as- 
sociate dean of the Harvard Business 
School, has increased its enrollment from 
8,500 to 1 7,500 since 1962, and has spent 
S54 million for new residence halls and 
academic buildings. It is also true that 
the mod-in-moderation dress of Ohio 
students, plus their casual attitude to- 
ward four-letter words in the campus 
newspaper, their enthusiastic attendance 
of dormitory "teas" that feature 3.2 beer 
as the main drink and their general high- 
spirited interest in football games would 
indicate a fairly cosmopolitan balance 
of interests. But Athens is a long way 
from Berkeley or Cambridge. As Ohio’s 
head football coach, Bill Hess, puts it: 
“One of our chief recruiting pilches — 
parents particularly like it a lot — is that 
in Athens a student comes in contact al- 
most exclusively with college kids. There 
are no bad city influences here, it’s a 
healthy life all round.” 

Unhappily, such "city influence" as 
large crowds is also missing, and Ohio 
has trouble attracting major schools to 
a home-and-home schedule. Still. Presi- 
dent Alden, a pragmatic perfectionist 
who has tried to push an "excellence-in- 
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everything" approach at Ohio, has in- 
sisted on a classier football schedule for 
the future. In the next few years the Bob- 
cats will be taking on such relatively over- 
weight opposition as Minnesota, Penn 
State, Purdue, Kentucky — all away. 
“Dr. Aldcn wants us to compete with 
the same schools athletically as we do 
academically, even if they can’t afford 
to play in Athens," says Athletic Di- 
rector Bill Rohr. “So we’ve got a much 
tougher schedule of nonconference 
schools. Much tougher." 

The conference itself the Mid-Amcr- 
ican — is fairly tough competition, but 
is in an odd sort of limbo. All seven 
members (Toledo, Bowling Green, Mi- 
ami of Ohio, Marshall, Western Mich- 
igan, Kent State and Ohio) are rated in 
the major-col lege category by the NCAA, 
but their self-imposed league limits on 
football grants-in-aid are so rigid that 
none has hopes of being a consistent con- 
tender for either top ratings or major 
bowl bids. “Our first strings are good 
enough, but we fall way short when it 
comes to depth," says Bill Hess. 

He should know, for his 1 1 years at 
Ohio make him the coaching dean of the 
MAC, and no one has had consistently 
better teams. A protegd of Woody Hayes 
in the '50s (indeed, a near look-alike with 
his vastly rotund middle, his mincing way 
of walking, his short-sleeved shirt and 
baseball cap at practice), Hess has won 
four MAC titles and has never had a los- 
ing season at Ohio University — except 
for one disaster in 1965. That was so bad 
people in Athens date major events from 
it: "Oh, yes, our house burned down the 
year Ohio was 0-and-10.” Hess himself 
still seems a little shocked by it. “It was 
like going bankrupt," he sighs. “I’d had 
it so good for so long, then everything 
was gone. I had to start over from 
scratch.” 

Hess crawled back from catastrophe 
by redoubling his recruiting efforts and 
installing a rugged winter conditioning 
program. In 1966 his team was 5-5, in 
’67 it was 6-4 and now he has made a 
total comeback with the finest squad he 
has had at Ohio. By late last week Ath- 
ens townspeople figured they might start 
dating pleasant events by 1968 — if only 
their team could beat Cincinnati. Al- 
though Ohio had survived a couple of 
light escapes this year— such as a week 
ago, when it needed two touchdowns in 
the final four minutes to beat Bowling 



Congratulating each other like pleased survivors are Ohio heroes Houmard (left) and Bryant. 


Green 28-27 — nothing has compared 
with Saturday's insane circus in Cincin- 
nati. The Cincinnati quarterback, Greg 
Cook, was no surprise to anyone. A big 
(6' 4", 204 pounds), rugged fellow, he 
has developed so well in his senior year 
that he is one of the pro scouts’ top quar- 
terback draft choices. He is a stand-up, 
pocket passer with remarkable poise and 
a finely tuned arm that can snap a blind- 
ingly fast pass to the flat or, with al- 
most the same motion, launch a hor- 
rendous, arching missile 65 yards. 

Against Ohio University, Cook did 
all of this, hitting backs, ends and an oc- 
casional water boy for an astonishing 
total of 554 yards. He completed 35 of 
56 for four touchdowns, and broke all 
manner of records while taking over as 
the nation's No. 1 total offense per- 
former with 2,831 yards in nine games. 
His favorite target and the most tal- 
ented receiver on the field was Split End 
Jim O'Brien who caught nine passes 
for 212 yards and two touchdowns. Also 
an excellent placekicker, O'Brien wound 
up the afternoon with 24 points and 
131 for the season as he became the na- 
tion’s top scorer. With such offensive 
talent, it is hard to believe that Cin- 
cinnati is just 4-4-1 for the season — until 
one sees the defense. 

Ohio University had scouted that Cin- 
cinnati defense, and in this year of the 


fast-blinking scoreboard you can almost 
hear Bill Hess saying to himself: “We 
know we don’t have a pass defense. The 
MAC is a running conference. It doesn’t 
have a good passer and I have designed 
my whole defense to stop running at- 
tacks. I can’t rebuild it in a week. But I 
have Cleve Bryant and Todd Snyder, 
the best quarterback and end our con- 
ference has ever seen. Fellows, we’ll just 
have to give Cook his 48 points and out- 
score ’em from there.” Wonderland? Not 
in I968’s version of college football. All 
afternoon Ohio's offense sliced beauti- 
fully through where Cincinnati's defense 
might have been. Every time Cincinnati 
scored. Ohio came back and scored with 
a diverse attack led by Bryant. His pass- 
ing (three touchdowns) and the catching 
of Fullback Bob Houmard (two touch- 
downs) and the running of Tailback 
Dave LeVeck (two touchdowns) was 
enough to out-overwhelm Cincinnati. 

By day’s end there had been 1,175 
yards gained, 67 first downs, 108 points 
scored and, with 14 seconds left to 
play, a massive fistfight that led of- 
ficials to call the contest. With that 
the Bobcats headed back to Harvard-on- 
the-Hocking: undefeated, untied and 
hardly able to believe that a nice Amer- 
ican set piece like Athens, Ohio could 
ever spawn a team with such ragtag, 
highfalutin style. end 
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Chances are, 
driven part of an 


Have you ever driven a Cadillac 
Eldorado? Or an Oldsmobile Toronado? 
Down some mucky road or up a snowy 
driveway? Know the way the front wheel 
drive barreled you right through that 
muck and slop? 

You’ll find front wheel drive on the 


Austin America. 

Have you ever shifted a Mustang? 
Imagine being able to shift a car both 
automatically and manually off the same 
4-speed gearbox! 

Likewise, for the Austin America. 

Have you ever driven a Volkswagen up 


to a gas pump and gotten a dirty look? 

You’ll get the same dirty look in an 
Austin America. 

Have you ever sat in the back seat of a 
Lincoln Continental? Remember how 
your knees didn’t crunch up against the 
back of the front seat? 


you’ve already 
Austin America. 



They won’t in an Austin America, 


surprise you. 


either. Have you ever braked 

Have you ever seen the world through XK-E Jag in a rainstorm? 
the windows of a trans-continental bus? grab of its disc brakes? 
Remember how it was, discovering that Ditto for Austin America, 
trunks have trees and lawns have houses? Fact is, the Austin America has 
Then the Austin America shouldn’t things other cars have. 


With two small differences. 

One, we’ve got all those things in one cai 
And two, we’ve got it for less than any 
four-speed automatic you can buy. 

$ 1899*. 

i lot of Ah, but that’s a whole ad in itself. 

The 1969 Austin America. 


At MG /Austin Healey dealers 



W hen I look back on the old days of 
basketball, the time before expan- 
sion and SI 00,000 contracts and big, 
bright arenas, I always think first of Syra- 
cuse. I was there longer than anywhere 
else, as both a player and coach. It was 
one of the smallest towns 
in the league, the fans 
were friends, the players 
were always congenial. 

We all had a deep, abid- 
ing interest in the game 
and in each other. I re- 
member Johnny Kerr 
and his wife would throw 
a big Christmas party 
every year, and there 
wasn't a player who 
didn’t want to come. We 
were all happy with man- 
agement, because that 
was Danny Biasone, who 
was one of the greatest 
sportsmen and innova- 
tors in the game. 

But while Syracuse 
was special, it was not 
unique. In the early days 
of the NBA we were all 
very close. It could be 
rough — I mean, it was 
really a great deal rough- 
er then — but you would 
go out after the game and 
drink beer with the same 
guy you had battered all 
night. Charlie Share at 
St. Louis gave me worse 
beatings in practice than 
I got in games. We called 
Charlie “Lovable.” He 
took enormous pleasure 
in setting tough blind 
screens. But he had a 
lot of company in that sort of thing. 

Travel was more communal, too, in 
cars or trains. Believe me, you can get 
pretty close to each other when you're 
driving over icy roads, four or five of 
you crammed in together, your legs 
draped all over each other. At Oshkosh, 
Wis. the only trips we took by train all 
year were to the big faraway cities. Den- 
ver and Syracuse. The worst trip we had 
was to Waterloo, Iowa for a Sunday af- 
ternoon game after playing Saturday 
night in Oshkosh. We seemed to run 
into a blizzard every time we made the 
trip. We would drive through the snow 
till 3 or 4 in the morning, stop some- 
where for a few hours and then go on. 


OLD DAYS AND 
CHANGED WAYS 
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In his 20-year journey up from the 
likes of Oshkosh, the new coach 
of the Oakland Oaks has proved he 
can mold champions. Concluding 
his story, he gives his formula 
for success and details his plans 

by ALEX HANNUM 
with FRANK DEFORD 


Often, the schedule was so tight that we 
had to dress in the car. Believe me, that 
was gamy. 

At home in Oshkosh we played in 
the gym of the South Park Junior High, 
capacity 2,200. When we had our pre- 
season training camp, 
we had to be in the gym 
at 6 sharp in the morning 
so we could get in a cou- 
ple of hours and be off 
the floor by the time the 
kids came to school at 
8. It was even harder on 
the rookies, because ev- 
eryone tested you right 
away, first your own 
teammates in camp, then 
your opponents in the ex- 
hibitions. My teammates 
worked me over pretty 
good, especially a former 
league scoring champion 
named LeRoy (Cowboy) 
Edwards. LeRoy had 
been around a long time 
and knew all the tricks. 
He also knew that Lon- 
nie Darling, our coach — 
and the business manag- 
er and the publicity man 
and so on — had a thing 
about making the first 
basket in a game. Al- 
though he could hardly 
gel off the ground. Le- 
Roy jumped center and 
he never failed to get the 
tap that set up the first 
basket — as long as Lon- 
nie slipped him a five in 
the locker room before 
the game. 

I do not want to leave 
the impression that rookies today get 
the red-carpet treatment. I know of two 
cases, one quite recent, where potentially 
excellent players were busted psycholog- 
ically because they could not take the 
rough treatment dealt out to rookies. I 
know that if my players won’t test a rook- 
ie, I, as the coach, will. I want to find 
out what they can take. Two years 
ago Matt Guokas came in as the 
76ers’ first choice. He was all suntanned, 
his feet soft from lying on the South 
Jersey shore all summer, and 1 about 
ran him into the ground the first two 
days. But he took it. 1 don't know who 
Matt could beat in a fight, as skinny 
as he is, but I found out quickly that 
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he wouldn't back off from anyone. 

Of all the rookies I ever saw break 
in, Rick Barry was the most special. It 
was something to remember, that first 
day as a Warrior, when he scrimmaged 
against Tom Meschery, whom we called 
“The Mad Manchurian." After a while 
they were just going one-on-one, at and 
over each other and ignoring everyone 
else. I was refereeing and I let a Barry 
basket go on a dubious play, but then 1 
whistled a charging foul on Meschery 
when he came through Barry like the 
Normandy invasion. Meschery went into 
a rage. It was so bad I had to rearrange 
things so they were no longer guarding 
each other. But as soon as Tom got 
the ball again. Barry left his new man, 
picked Meschery up and stole the ball 
as he blocked the shot. Meschery was 
so enraged I had to call off the whole 
practice. 

Half an hour later, calmed down and 
getting dressed, Tom couldn't contain 
his enthusiasm. “Hey, Alex,” he said, 
“that Barry's going to be a great one.” 
The pride for the new kid was all over 
his face. That was the way it used to be 
when you made it as a rookie. You were 
accepted — and, more than that, you were 
looked after. 

Maybe the toughest guy I ever saw in 
the game was A! Cervi, the little player- 
coach of mine at Syracuse. Cervi came 
off the streets of Buffalo and never went 
to college. He was controversial and did 
not have the respect of all his players, 
but he was called "The Digger" and 
that's what he was. I saw Al back down 
only once. It was my first year in Syra- 
cuse, when a tough rookie guard named 
Leroy Chollet, in from Buffalo like Cer- 
vi, joined the team. Cervi did not use 
Chollet much, and Chollet did not agree 
with this appraisal of his talents. In fact, 
he did not agree with much of anything 
Al did. 

Near the end of the season we clinched 
the division title on the road. Before 
the next game Cervi and Chollet got 
into one of their regular arguments. 
Among other things, Leroy told Al he 
would make a better coach. "All right," 
Cervi said. “Tonight's game, you're the 
coach." 

Cervi would always end every pre- 
game speech by announcing the lineup. 
"All right," he’d say, “we'll start Pe- 
terson at center, Ratkovicz and Schaycs, 
Gabor. . . .” Then a pause, as if he 
was really mulling his fifth choice over. 


followed by: "annnd Cervi." He would 
snap his own name off quickly, then 
lead us onto the floor. 

When Chollet took over that night, 
he imitated Cervi perfectly, naming the 
lineup (mostly his buddies, not the reg- 
ulars) and then finishing up: “annnd 
Chollet.” Cervi was boiling inside, but 
I've got to give it to him, he didn't go 
back on his word. We won the game, 
too, and as a final insult Chollet did 
not send Cervi in until the last 30 sec- 
onds or so — about the usual time Cervi 
sent in Leroy. 

Afterward.- Leroy got to thinking 
about his accomplishments of the eve- 
ning. He stormed back to the hotel and 
up to Al'sroom, where he told him point- 
blank he was going to beat him up and 
throw him out the window. Cervi stared 
back at Chollet, tensed for a moment 
but at last moved away as some of us 
came between them. Al knew that if he 
lost, Leroy was going to toss him out 
the window. 

Cervi's hands were in a constant state 
of motion and repair, because his ad- 
vice to his players — which he followed 
in the extreme — was to use your hands 
at all times on the court. You got to be 
hitting someone. His other major ex- 
hortation was for us to play what I, a 
fancy college man, had always known 
as backboards. To Cervi they were bang- 
boards. "Hit the bangboards, hit the 
bangboards, hit the bangboards," he 
would scream at us. 

Sometimes, in the old Coliseum in 
Syracuse, that was not so easy to man- 
age. since the fans would jiggle the guy 
wires and shake the bangboards back 
and forth. The place was also so smoky 
you often had real trouble seeing through 
the haze. Opponents were not helped 
either by the fact that someone would 
change the lights at halftime, so that 
there was always a bright light shining 
in a visitor's face when he was shooting 
free throws. A fan called, appropriately, 
“The Strangler" sat behind the oppo- 
nent's bench and could be reliably count- 
ed on to start squeezing the life out of 
a visitor in the event of a fight. Bob 
Cousy missed so many games in town 
we used to say he was coming down 
with “the Syracuse flu." The fact is, no- 
body, nobody wanted to play in Syra- 
cuse. We were 36-2 at home that first 
year I was there. 1949-50. 

I may be foolishly nostalgic but I miss 
the trains. We would climb on them at 


night. Usually the owner had gone out 
to a good delicatessen and bought a 
bunch of sandwiches for us, because the 
diner would be closed by the time we 
got on. Besides, with S5 a day in meal 
money, we couldn't afford diners. With 
the sandwiches it was all a big picnic, 
and wc played cards and talked the game 
into the night. Sadly, that kind of ca- 
maraderie is gone now from the pros, a 
victim of progress. 

The shortest train trip from either 
Syracuse or Rochester was five hours, 
on the Empire State to New York City. 
That's just about the same time as the 
longest air trip now, yet we still hear all 
the talk about how debilitating travel is 
for the modern players. Don't tell me 
it's harder flying five hours across the 
country than it is going five hours on a 
train from Syracuse to New York. 

Oh, this really tells it. When 1 was 
coaching the Warriors, a rookie showed 
up in his new car at the airport and 
turned the car over to valet parking, be- 
cause the Warriors paid the bills. He 
sat in his assigned seat, a pretty girl hand- 
ed him a magazine, the movie went on 
and then it was time for a steak dinner. 
I’ll never forget, the kid took one look 
at the tray and frowned. “Look at that,” 
he said. “The potatoes are overdone." 
I wanted to throw him off the plane. 

Travel is one of the two factors that 
have most affected the pro game. Air- 
planes are just not conducive to group 
interaction, although I did notice last 
year that when wc chartered flights for 
the 76ers some of the old train atmo- 
sphere reappeared. 

The other factor is the entrance of Ne- 
groes into the game. No matter how 
friendly whites and blacks may be on 
the court, they usually go off in dif- 
ferent directions after the game. It is 
more difficult now to get everyone to- 
gether to relax and laugh. The two years 
I was with the 76ers, we had two great 
Halloween costume parties for just the 
players and their wives. The Hal Greers 
gave the first one, and last year Cham- 
berlain was the host al his apartment. 
But you have to struggle to get this sort 
of team gathering. Last year, when wc 
traveled to the Coast, f wanted to have 
a team dinner, just us- laughs and shop- 
talk. I had to order two of the players 
to come, declaring that it was an of- 
ficial club function. You defeat the whole 
purpose of a gathering when you have 
to do that. 

continued 
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At least indirectly, this dissipation of 
team unity has adversely affected my 
coaching, because unlike most profes- 
sional coaches who try to remain aloof 
from their players, 1 want to stay friend- 
ly and sociable with mine. I want to go 
out and laugh and drink and argue with 
them after a game. 

I acknowledge that a coach must main- 
tain stature and respect, and certainly it 
is easier to manage this if you isolate 
yourself and don’t get personally in- 
volved with your players. But I could 
never do it that way. I think it is a great- 
er challenge and a deeper reward if you 
can mix with your players and still re- 
tain your stature. 

If anything, this closeness of coach 
and player has become even more im- 
portant since race entered the picture. 
It is my feeling that bigotry is founded 
on a lack of understanding and knowl- 
edge of the other race. If you know about 
something or someone, then you are not 
liable to be afraid. I think that I have 
very little fear, and, therefore, very lit- 
tle prejudice. But I’ve seen prejudice run 
wild at me during a riot and I lost my 
understanding very quickly in return 
— so I know. 

That was extreme, of course. My main 
concern in basketball is that my players 
know each other and know me. 1 want 
them to understand exactly what I am 
like, how dedicated I am, what my mo- 
tives are, what I am out to accomplish. 
If I can help my players know that, then 
I don’t have to waste a lot of our time 
trying to baloney them into thinking I 
am some kind of genius. It comes to 
this: if they can understand me, they 
can trust me and they can like me. 

My only criterion for any player is: 
can he help the team, can he get along 
with it? I do not care how many whites 
or blacks I have on the team, but how 
many grunts. You’ll never have a good 
team if you are top-heavy with grunts. 
A grunt is a word we use in the con- 
struction business in California to de- 
scribe a man who will do exactly what 
he is told and no more. He either waits 
for new orders or makes the one job 
last all day. 

Grunts don’t make suggestions. In 
fact, I never coached a good player who 
was a grunt. The good ones are forever 
involved, forever thinking, even if you 
don’t always agree with their schemes — 
and I demand that the coach retain a 
veto power. Still, the interest that play- 


ers show in a game or practice can never 
replace the all-day commitment that wc 
had to the game in the old days. There 
was no aspect of the game we did not dis- 
cuss. Bob Pettit and I, for instance, used 
to speculate on freak plays and wild im- 
possibilities, and because of this almost 
managed to bring the championship to 
St. Louis in the last second of the final 
1957 playoff game in Boston. 

Our scheme went back to when I was 
playing at Rochester with Bobby Da- 
vies. A marvelous athlete with a fine base- 
ball throwing arm, Davies could stand 
out of bounds at one end of the court 
and hit the backboard with a basketball 
at the other end 49 times out of 50. 
This was not an idle talent either, be- 
cause it could theoretically be put to 
use if your team needed a quick basket 
and had the full length of the court to 
go for it. The clock does not start until 
the ball touches a player in bounds, so 
if you could throw the ball the length 
of the court and ricochet it off the back- 
board, your man could get the ball right 
in front of the basket with time to shoot. 
The opposition, looking for a direct pass, 
would surely be caught unprepared. 

St. Louis was a young and improving 
club in 1957, and, while we were lucky 
to have reached the final playoffs, there 
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we were, making the Celtics work against 
us, right down to the seventh game. We 
wouldn't quit. Jack McMahon and Sla- 
ter Martin held Cousy and Bill Shar- 
man to seven points in the first half and 
21 for the whole game, and Boston 
couldn’t get away from us. It was 103- 
103 after four quarters and 1 1 3— all at 
the end of the first overtime. 

Easy Ed Macauley, my center, fouled 
out with 3:35 left in the next overtime. 
Everybody was fouling out by then, and 
all I had left on the bench was me and 
Irv Bemoras, who was 6 ' 3”. 1 had to 
go with height, so I put myself in. It 
was to be my last game. Boston held 
onto a slim lead and got a break near 
the end when I thought the Celtics should 
have been called for flagrant goaltending. 
I missed a good shot myself, but down 
124-123 with one second left I managed 
to foul Jim LoscutofT. He made the free 
throw — 125-123 — and I mumbled to Pet- 
tit to get down the court and watch the 
backboard. Even though 1 hadn't prac- 
ticed it, I threw a line drive that luckily 
was true. Unluckily, it came off the back- 
board like a rocket. Pettit caught the 
ball a few feet from the basket, but it 
was going so fast that he could not gain 
full control as he desperately pushed it 
toward the basket. As it was, that ball 
rolled around the rim for what seemed 
an eternity before finally flopping off to 
the side and beating us. 

The next season, '57-58, we came back 
to win the championship from Boston — 
which was to be the only time the Celt- 
ics were to lose until we beat them again 
at Philadelphia in 1967. According to 
some recent accounts, our '58 champi- 
onship was tainted because Bill Russell 
was injured. The way the story has been 
told lately, it has begun to sound as if 
Russell wasn’t even in the country when 
we won. The truth is that he was not 
hurt until the third game, when we were 
already well on the way to our second 
win. And the Celtics won the next game 
without him. In fact, only in the fifth 
game, which we won, did Boston feel 
Russell’s loss. Certainly, he was hurting 
in the last game and only played about 
half of it, but I don’t think anything 
would have stopped Pettit from bringing 
us to victory that night. He scored 50 
points — which is the only time that any 
player has ever scored that many in the 
deciding game of a championship series. 

Pettit was a coach’s joy all the time. 
He was hardworking and organized, and. 


even when I played with him at Mil- 
waukee in his rookie season, it was ob- 
vious that he was destined for success. 
Pettit played things straight down the 
line. He would not, for instance, allow 
himself to get very emotional about who 
was coaching, which was particularly 
sage at St. Louis since Kcrner kept bring- 
ing in new coaches all the time. But Ker- 
ner and Pettit were good for each other, 
and Ben knew it. That very first year at 
Milwaukee, he took three of our league 
games into Louisiana so he could show 
off Bob before his home folks, even 
though he knew this would cause prob- 
lems. We had Chuck Cooper on our 
team. This was 1954 and Chuck was a 
Negro. I roomed a lot with Chuck that 
year, which kind of amuses me when 1 
read nowadays that teams in other pro- 
fessional sports are suggesting that they 
are making such great strides by room- 
ing whites and Negroes together for the 
first time. As far as I know, we have 
been doing that without much fuss in 
basketball since Chuck came into the 
NBA in 1950. 

The next year, when he moved the 
franchise to St. Louis, Kemer was told 
he was going to a graveyard sports city, 
and I think it was already part of his 
thinking that he was just getting Pettit 
closer to home in Baton Rouge. Bob 
was definitely aware that St. Louis was 
better than Milwaukee for him. He al- 
ways planned to go back home after he 
finished playing, and it was very im- 
portant to him that the Hawks’ games 
were on KMOX, a 50,000-watt station 
that reached into Louisiana. When the 
time was right. Bob quit the game, got 
married and went home to Baton Rouge 
to be successful, just as he had always 
planned. 

Pettit was an All-Star from the first, 
but Cliff Hagan had a much more try- 
ing start. He had spent two years out of 
college in the Army while Pettit was in 
the league, and in the next year Kerner 
picked me up from Fort Wayne, prob- 
ably because Hagan, who was only 6' 4', 
wasn’t working out up front. At just 
about the time they made me coach, 
they were also in the process of trying 
to convert Cliff into a backcourt man. 1 
told Ben it was out of the question. I 
had scrimmaged against Cliff, and it 
seemed to me he just didn't have the tal- 
ents of a guard. He had definitely lost 
his confidence playing the position. The 
first thing 1 did was tell him that he 
continued 
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would never be in the backcourt again. 

What I usually tried to do was get my- 
self into the game with Cliff. I could va- 
cate the pivot, draw my man out and 
we could then splash Cliff down into 
the pivot and get him the ball inside. I 
was good at this. I couldn’t do much 
with the ball itself but I could get it to 
someone who could. 

Cliff was beginning to pick up con- 
fidence, when all of a sudden Kemer 
told me he was ready to trade him. I 
urged Ben to hold off, and he did for a 
few days, but then one night Hagan did 
something wrong in a game, we lost, and 
when I met Kcrncr the next day all he 
could say to me was, “Hagan's stealing 
from me.” 

He had already made a deal, Hagan 
for Dick Schnitlker of Minneapolis, 
straight up. 1 pleaded with him not to 
go through with it, invoking team spir- 
it, a winning combination and everything 
else. At last, reluctantly, Ben agreed not 
to make the trade. Schnittker played one 
more year in the league. Hagan retired 


from the Hawks nearly a decade later. 
At the time he was the ninth leading scor- 
er in NBA history. 

It is not fair, though, for me to single 
out Ben fora bad early judgment. Every- 
body in basketball has guessed wrong 
on some of the best players. You could 
fill a room with the guys who told Red 
Auerbach that K. C. Jones wouldn't 
make it. I saw that great Ohio State 
team play and. while I liked Jerry Lu- 
cas right away and thought Larry Sieg- 
fried would make a fine pro guard, John 
Havlicck struck me as merely a good ath- 
lete who did what he was told and played 
defense. Right after we drafted Rick Bar- 
ry. Franklin Miculi tried to trade him 
to Los Angeles for Gail Goodrich. 

1 can match that myself. I tried to 
trade Nate Thurmond when he was a 
rookie and now I think Nate may be 
the most valuable piece of property in 
basketball. At that time, though, he was 
just a big center playing out of position 
at forward. He didn't like it in the cor- 
ner and saw no future for himself as 


long as Chamberlain was there. At one 
point early in the next season Nate ac- 
tually quit basketball because he was so 
disappointed. I spent almost a whole 
day with him, convincing him to stay in 
the game. 

By then 1 sensed what a great player 
he was, but the season before Eddie Gott- 
lieb and I had actually closed a deal for 
Thurmond, trading him to Detroit for 
Bailey Howell and Don Ohl. Then Char- 
ley Wolf, the Pistons' coach, and Fred 
Zollncr, the owner, asked for a little 
more time to think it over. They left 
and never came back. One of them had 
second thoughts, but 1 never found out 
which one. They traded Ohl and How- 
ell to Baltimore for Terry Dischinger 
and Rod Thorn at the end of the sea- 
son, and Detroit is still looking for a first- 
rate center. 

That's a funny thing about trading. 
Once you talk seriously about trading 
a player, even if it falls through, you 
are now more prone to trade the guy 
to someone else. It just seems that he 
should be traded. If you can catch a 
team on the rebound, after a trade col- 
lapses, it is often most vulnerable. I 
think you make the perfect trade when 
you obtain a player who fits in with 
your team, while the one you give up in 
return may be technically better but at 
his peak and more valuable strictly as a 
property than as a team player. 1 have 
encountered one pure case where this 
was all in evidence. It came in late 
November 1965. The player was Guy 
Rodgers. 

Chamberlain was gone from the War- 
riors by now. Thurmond was in the mid- 
dle, Barry, a rookie, was already light- 
ing sparks in the starting lineup and the 
Warriors were starting to come on again 
after the disastrous previous season. We 
still lacked the one thing 1 never had 
at San Francisco — dangerous outside 
shooting. Rodgers was our leading 
guard, an All-Star, the only guard ever 
to make more assists than Oscar Rob- 
ertson, but with Wilt no longer in the 
middle I could see that Rodgers' many 
talents were not well suited for the new 
Warriors. 

Then, to really accent the situation, 
Rodgers had to take over everything in 
the backcourt when two injuries almost 
crippled us. Suddenly, for a guy who 
had never been a good shot, he not only 
started shooting but he went on a spree 
of better than 35 points a game, way 

continued 
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over what he had ever done before. He 
always was an exciting ballplayer. San 
Francisco now idolized him. 

We returned from a road trip, and I 
walked in to see Bob Feerick, the gen- 
eral manager. “Bob,” 1 began, “you 
know how we’ve often talked about when 
was the best time to trade a ballplayer?” 
He nodded. “Well,” 1 said. “I think we 
ought to trade Rodgers now." I remem- 
ber Bob's mouth flew open and he 
dropped his pencil. 

Mieuli called me in two days later. 
He began by assuring me that he was 
only the owner, knew nothing of bas- 
ketball and made it a policy never to in- 
terfere with a coach’s decisions concern- 
ing basketball. But what the hell, trade 
Guy Rodgers? No way. 

I persisted, though, and we talked for 
about two hours as I kept explaining 
that it was simply the best chance we 
would probably ever have to trade a ball- 
player at his highest market value for 
someone who had qualities we especially 
needed. 

“All right, just out of curiosity, who 
do you think we could get?” Franklin 
asked me. 

“Look," 1 said. "I don't know the 
full price we could get for Guy if we 
got lucky, but I’ll tell you a player I 
know we can get and I’d be satisfied 
with him even though the Lakers aren’t 
even playing him now. I'd settle for Jim- 
my King today, straight up. He’d work 
in well with this team and he can shoot.” 

Mieuli nodded but he still made it 
plain he wouldn't trade Guy, so there 
wasn’t anything more said for the rest 
of the season. We finished a game out 
of the playoffs after Nate got hurt. Then 
Mieuli fired me. And then Chicago came 
into the league and took Jimmy King 
in the expansion draft. 

Mieuli started getting very chummy 
right away with Dick Klein, the Chi- 
cago general manager, and bingo — John- 
ny Kerr and Al Bianchi, the Chicago 
coaches, were standing out on the prac- 
tice court one day in September when 
Klein walked out and said, “I got you 
Guy Rodgers.” 

“For who?" asked Kerr. 

"Jimmy King and Jeff Mullins." 

Kerr said, “No.” 

Bianchi said. “Arghhh." Or some- 
thing like that. 

"You’ve got to go back and tell them 
it’s no deal,” said Kerr. 

Klein did just that, but Mieuli got 


tough and told Klein he’d make sure 
that Klein never made another deal with 
anyone in the NBA. 

Klein took the bluff and the deal went 
through. As it turned out, it was a good 
trade for Chicago, and both Kerr and 
Bianchi almost immediately saw how a 
veteran leader and ball handler of Rodg- 
ers' talents could help their young team. 
It made the Bulls a draw that year too. 
Last year, though. Rodgers was dealt 
to Cincinnati, while King went on to 
make the All-Star team for the War- 
riors, and Mullins is now averaging al- 
most 20 points a game. Both of them 
are several years younger than Guy. 

The man I did not want traded was 
Wilt. But Mieuli’s mind was made up. 
We were flying to the All-Star Game in 
St. Louis, and he told me point-blank: 
"He’ll be traded before I go home.” 
And he was. Philadelphia raked Mieuli 
over the coals getting Wilt. At least if 
he had waited till the off season, I think 
he could have made a better deal. 

I don’t know how much money, if 
any, was involved, but, any way you 
look at it, the Warriors didn’t get enough 
in return. I just hated to give up such a 
great ballplayer so quickly, so arbitrarily. 
Besides, I like Wilt. We had our words 
at San Francisco and Philadelphia and 
once we almost came to blows, but we 
always got along. 

Incidentally, I do not subscribe to the 
theory that I was the only coach who 
could ever "handle" Wilt. Wilt will ac- 
cept coaching and he has tried, in his 
way, to cooperate with every coach he 
has ever had. What arc usually forgot- 
ten are the circumstances. Until I hap- 
pened to come along. Wilt had, since 
high school, been coached by a series 
of men who were all virtually without 
experience. At Kansas, Dick Harp had 
never held a major-college post before. 
Another rookie coach. Neil Johnston, 
had Wilt in his first year at Philadelphia. 
Frank McGuire succeeded Johnston 
and, although Frank had been a fine col- 
lege coach, he had never had a pro job. 
McGuire wanted scoring records that 
year, and Wilt went out and averaged 
50.4. In the playoffs McGuire asked for 
more balanced team scoring, and Cham- 
berlain responded agreeably, going over 
40 points in only three of 12 playoff 
games to help bring the Philadelphia 
team to within a bounce of the ball of 
beating the Celtics. 

Then Wilt and the Warriors moved 
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to San Francisco, where Bob Feerick— 
who previously had coached only one 
year in the pros, and that 1 2 years before 
— was named the new coach. Like Dolph 
Schayes, who had Wilt later on the 76ers, 
Feerick has only one fault: he is too 
nice. And Wilt is complex. He tends to 
respond to the situation, and you have 
to prepare for that. For one thing, he is 
reliably impossible in the morning. On 
the 76crs, Hal Greer was the same way. 
We called him “Bulldog." Wilt and 
Greer — the two worst guys in the world 
in the morning. If I possibly could, I 
just stayed away from both until after 
lunch. 

Wilt can go through great moods of 
rejection, where he will be bitter and 
very nearly mean. But his natural dis- 
position is to be warm and friendly. 
There have been several times when I 
saw him start to make a dunk and then 
suddenly withdraw the shot or just drop 
the ball easily because he saw some de- 
fender's hand in the way. He knew that 
if he carried the dunk through he was 
liable to seriously injure the other play- 
er. Once I told Wilt: "You know, maybe 
if you came down once and maybe broke 
somebody's finger, people wouldn't be 
so anxious to try to stop you like that 
anymore." But he wouldn’t do it. 

Another reason we got along so well 
is that Wilt has a fine mind. He is quick 
to grasp ideas and offer his own sug- 
gestions. He is no grunt. But sometimes 
his logic becomes a little too exotic for 
me. I remember that first season in San 
Francisco, when the team and Wilt were 
following our plan and scoring less. 
There was a lot of talk almost right 
away about “the new Wilt," the one 
that was taking fewer shots. 

It was more than a month into the sea- 
son before we came into New York to 
play Cincinnati in the first game of a dou- 
bleheader. Early in the game I noticed 
Wilt wasn’t going to the hoop much 
and called time to remind him that Cin- 
cinnati was a team he always scored 
well against. I told him to go for the bas- 
ket. The same thing at halftime and even 
into the second half, before I finally 
stopped bothering. Wilt hardly shot at all 
— even for the new Wilt — and the Roy- 
als beat us easily. 

When we got back to San Francisco, 
Eddie Gottlieb sought me out right away 
and said. “Alex, I owe you an apology. 
I should have told you that Wilt was 
sure not to shoot in New York. With 


all that talk about the new Wilt, he just 
had to prove to everyone, when he got 
to the big city, that he was the greatest 
playmaker there was.” 

Last December I really became ex- 
asperated with Wilt after we had played 
a game against St. Louis. In my opin- 
ion he just wasn’t going to the basket 
enough, and I told a reporter so. I add- 
ed that I thought that Wilt might have 
lost some of his moves simply because 
he wasn't using them anymore. 

The next morning, on the airplane. 
Wilt came to me with a copy of the 
paper. “Did you say this?” he asked. 

“If it's there, I guess I did.” I re- 
plied. Remember, this was the morning 
and the wrong time to get into any de- 
bates with Wilt. He mumbled something 
from under his beard and went back to 
his reading. The next night, though, he 
went for 68 against the Bulls, and then 
we went on to Seattle for two games, 
and he scored 47 and 53 there. It was 
the only time all year he did anything 
like that. 

Coaching is almost always a bewil- 
dering experience, never precise or pre- 
dictable. Sometimes you make one lit- 
tle remark and you get the most amaz- 
ing results. Other times you can talk 
yourself blue in the face to no avail. 
You see your whole team get cold, you 
try everything and everybody and they're 
still cold. All right, coach, what now? 
Well, I’ll tell you, the first thing a pro 
coach should be is glue. You must hold 
things all together, or you just can’t do 
anything else. 

I suspect that operating a whole fran- 
chise is probably much the same as run- 
ning a team. There are more elements 
to consider, but the principles arc the 
same, and I am applying them at Oak- 
land, on the floor and ofT. I looked for- 
ward to this opportunity and chased it 
all over the country, thought about it 
and planned it and dreamed it for too 
long to start doubting or changing my 
basic premises. If you get everyone in- 
volved and working together and un- 
derstanding, then, at the least, they're 
going to have to come to you to see 
how you take the challenge. 

In a way, maybe I was lucky that I 
couldn't do much with the ball myself 
and had to learn to get it to some- 
body who could. That way maybe 
you learn to look around a little more, 
and you’re ready when that ball comes 
off the bangboards. 
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Contrary to popular opinion, this is all you need to recognize a great stereo. 


Most people think buying a stereo requires 
at the very least a degree in electronics. It 
doesn't. 

If a stereo sounds clear, if you can hear all 
the instruments and if the singer sounds like 
she’s singing to you, you’re listening to a 
great stereo. That’s all there is to it. 

Now that you know how to look for a great 
stereo, we'd like to tell you about one. The 
Sony® HP-480 Compact Stereo System. 

The HP-480 has an all-silicon transistor 


amplifier. An FM stereo/FM/AM tuner. (The 
HP-480 also comes without a tuner, but we 
call that the HP-460.) A Dual Automatic 
Changer. A Pickering Dustamatic magnetic 
cartridge with a diamond stylus. Sealed 
speakers with 6" woofers and 3" tweeters. 
And an OTL circuit for better sound qual- 
ity and less distortion. 

However, if you don't understand what 
any of that means, don’t worry. 

Your ears will. 


The Sony HP-480 Compaot Stereo System 

C 1968 Sony Corp. o( Am«ric«. Visit our Showroom, 585 Filth A»«nu*, N. Y. 




As the first light of a mysterious dawn shrouds the 
watery Louisiana Delta country, sleepy hunters 
disembark from their houseboat headquarters for 
a morning shoot. The guide is already setting his 
decoys, and blue geese have started moving to 
their daytime resting grounds (right). Many 
more birds will soon be flying, and for the next 
few hours the air will be filled with quacks, cackles 
and the resounding blasts of 12-gauge shotguns. 
On these and the following pages Francis Golden 
portrays some of the morning s memorable scenes. 


R Waterfowl Shoot in 
the lllississippi Delta 
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H v a guide quietly poles liis boat near the blind and gets ready to put out 
his decoys, four startled mallards leap into flight, rupturing the soft dawn. 




mississippi Delta continued 


"She gat uihat de ducks want'' 


To most outlanders, the marshlands and bays of coastal 
Louisiana are best known for their wealth of oil, natural 
gas, shellfish and snakes. But Louisiana sportsmen know 
their country as the catch basin for North America’s great- 
est concentrations of wintering waterfowl. Every fall mil- 
lions of ducks and blue geese from the Atlantic, Mis- 
sissippi and Central Flyways funnel into this vast bog. 
During the gunning season there is such an abundance 
and variety of waterfowl that a man can pick and choose 
his bag, cafeteria style. 

If the wildfowler had to pick one chunk of this bird- 
rich area in which to set out his decoys, it would be the Mis- 
sissippi Delta, in the southern part of Plaquemines Parish 
at the mouth of the Mississippi. The road ends at Venice 
on the west bank of the river, and the only access from 
there to the Delta's few private hunting camps and the 
public shooting blinds on the 66,000-acre Pass-a-Loutre 
Waterfowl Management Area is by boat or floatplane. 

“There’s nothing very complicated about the attractions 
of the Delta for ducks and geese,” says Dr. Leslie L. Glas- 
gow, director of the Louisiana Wildlife and Fisheries Com- 
mission. “For thousands of years, until man finally learned 
how to control it, the Mississippi frequently overflowed 
its banks, depositing countless tons of rich topsoil on the 
marshes of the lower Delta. As the river receded, this soil 
was dropped in the marsh ponds, creating ideal growing 
conditions for waterfowl food plants. Today widgeon grass 
grows abundantly in the brackish marsh ponds, and in 
the freshwater marshes— which produce the bulk of wa- 
terfowl food— there is jungle rice (millet), goose grass and 
delta duck potato, a nourishing tuber about the size of a 
thumbnail. Diving ducks like scaup and redheads do cat 
snails and other animal nutrients, but since most of the 
ducks that winter there are puddlers that feed largely on 
plant material, it is just about impossible to shoot a poor- 
eating bird in the Delta.” 

If the Mississippi Delta is the most productive water- 
fowl marsh in North America, it is also the most precarious 

the Cajuns call it la terre tremblant, the trembling ground. 
“In dis place, a man got to walk fast, 'cause he sink be- 
fore he get de next step.” says Isidore Barrois, whose ac- 
cent is a blend of lilting Southern drawl and harsh Cajun 

0 //? member of a satisfied party brings 
his boat to dock and lays out part 

of the bag from the morning's shoot. 


(the Delta is not considered true Cajun bayou country, 
but many Dcltans are of French descent). Isidore has 
spent most of his 69 years there, trapping muskrat and 
nutria, shooting ducks for the market and guiding visiting 
sportsmen. No one is more familiar with the twisting maze 
of waterways, the thick stands of roseau and crazy cane 
and the floating islands of the region. 

The visiting gunner should learn to identify ducks by 
their local names if he wants to understand his guide. The 
most important wintering ducks are called by their com- 
mon names — pintails and widgeon. Teal are referred to as 
"bumblebees” or “never-hit birds," which is easy enough. 
From there on it gets a bit confusing. The gadwall is 
called a gray duck, the mallard a French duck, the lesser 
scaup a black duck, the black duck a mottled duck, the 
greater scaup a dos gris, and so on. 

Fortunately, a goose is a goose even in the Delta, and 
the local one is the blue, a medium-sized goose readily iden- 
tifiable by its white head and neck and dark body. Nearly 
75% of all the blue geese in North America make a 2,000- 
mile nonstop run every fall from James Bay in the Ca- 
nadian Arctic to the Louisiana coast, where they spend 
the winter resting by day on the mud flats and grubbing 
out incredible amounts of duck potatoes and other suc- 
culent roots and bulbs at night. The time to shoot these 
plump birds is at dawn or just before sunset, when they 
are in flight to and from their feeding grounds. For the 
gunner crouching in a floating blind, the low-flying geese 
arc easy targets — single flocks of 1 ,000 birds or more arc 
common. But many a newcomer to the Delta has been so 
transfixed by the roar of thousands of flapping wings and 
the wild, high-pitched yelping of the blues that he forgets 
about shooting until all the birds suddenly have moved 
out of range. 

The gunner who finds himself in such a predicament 
can either concentrate on ducks until the next flock of 
geese passes overhead or— if he has his limit— he can go 
fishing. The bays and passes of the Delta arc full of red- 
fish and sea trout. Just offshore, pompano, bluefish, red 
snapper and cobia are caught in the shadow of oil-drilling 
rigs, while out in the blue water there are marlin, sailfish 
and tuna. 

Despite the constant encroachment on the marshes by 
the oil and natural gas industries, the Delta continues to 
build up, creeping farther and farther out into the gulf 
every year and creating more shelter and feed for the 
ducks and geese. "La terre tremblant got what de ducks 
and de geese want," says Isidore Barrois. "And she is not 
easy country to make tame. I think she stay de same for a 
long, long time.” 

— Duncan Barni-s 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


The field mice with their Alphabet Offense 


The scufflers from SMU were supposed to be a drag on the Southwest Conference, but they were tied for the 
lead going in against Arkansas, and had more plays and formations than anybody by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


In August, when Southern Methodist 
* hired an advertising agency to plug 
its football team, there was an imme- 
diate response from the public it was try- 
ing to woo: snickers and belly laughs. 
There was also a rush to the ticket of- 
fices -not those on Mockingbird Hill, 
but those belonging to the Dallas Cow- 
boys, with whom SMU competes for 
the local entertainment dollar. 

“Excitement '68" was the theme of 
the advertising campaign, a choice that 
fell flat when prospective ticket buyers 
considered the team's 3-7 record in '67 
and the apparent absence of a quar- 
terback who could turn that around with 
the promised excitement this fall. The 
experts coldly picked SMU for the 
Southwest Conference cellar. This was 
pretty much in keeping with the recent 
history of the Mustangs, who went 18 
years without winning a championship 
despite the presence of such players as 
Kyle Rote. Raymond Berry, Fred Ben- 
ners and Don Meredith. Not even the 
team's dramatic first-place finish in 1966 


could stave off interest in the Cowboys. 

But the ad boys weren’t kidding. Go- 
ing into last week's game at Arkansas. 
SMU was tied for the conference lead, 
was 6-2 on the season, had the coun- 
try’s top passer and total-offense leader 
as well as the leading pass receiver and 
was scoring and getting scored on fast 
enough to account for better than 50 
points a game. The circus was side- 
tracked, temporarily, at Little Rock Sat- 
urday, but it remained in style. What 
other team but the Mustangs could hold 
the opposition scoreless in the last quar- 
ter, score 29 points themselves and still 
lose? Any team that can almost win like 
that is a better draw than most real win- 
ners, and the Bluebonnet Bowl signed 
up the Mustangs on Monday. 

The main reasons for SMU’s improb- 
able success arc the two national sta- 
tistics leaders— sophomore Quarterback 
Chuck Hixson and Jerry Levias. the 
flanker who may be better described as 
a split end because he is about the size 
of, and is as bubbly as, a small bottle 


of champagne. The two stars take their 
parts in an offense concocted by Coach 
Hayden Fry that includes everything but 
Dr. Pepper at 10, 2 and 4. ”1 really 
have to concentrate just to do my job,” 
Hixson says. 

There are plays, for instance, such as 
Slot Right Fake 44 Boot at Six, Fake 
Levi Special FTD and Slot Left X Liz 
42 Mustang that have actually accounted 
for some of the team's 33 touchdowns. 
Linemen often abandon the traditional 
four-point stance and stand almost up- 
right — the better to read the defense and 
to drop back and protect Hixson, who 
has thrown as many as 69 passes in a 
game. The rest of Fry’s attack is replete 
with so many slots, flankers, slants, splits. 
Is, Ts, shifts, strong sides, weak sides, 
reverses, pitchouts, double hand-offs, 
pass routes and other mumbo jumbo 
that it might be labeled the Alphabet Of- 
fense. The SMU players have been called 
field mice and refugees from a third-pe- 
riod phys-ed class, and Fry characterizes 
himself as “dumber than I thought." 

continued 
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You’ll sleep 

more securely 
under our 
blanket of blue. 


Nothing makes you toss and turn like 
financial insecurity. 

Our substitute: financial security. The 
assurance that there’ll be money to help 
make your dreams for your family come 
true. Guaranteed money. 

Ever since 1845, we've been serving 
family men like you. And we thoroughly 
train our Agents so they’re wide awake 
to the changing problems you face. As 
well as the dreams you dream. 

Interested in dividends? New York Life 
is a mutual company. And because we 
have no stockholders, all our dividends 
go to policy owners. Right now, for 
millions of them, record-high dividends 
have brought the cost of our life 
insurance to an all-time low! 

Rest insured. With New York Life, you're 
covered by one of the world's largest, 
strongest life insurance companies. 

(Isn’t that a comforting thought?) 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


But the scouts are not laughing at them 
any longer. Scouting the Alphabet Of- 
fense is like scouting a square dance. 

At the center of all this is Hixson, 
the precocious sophomore who has now 
completed 239 of 417 passes for 2,755 
yards and 18 touchdowns, obliterating 
sacred SWC records belonging to the 
hallowed likes of Meredith, Davey 
O'Brien and Sammy Baugh. Married and 
with a baby daughter, Hixson had to 
get up at 4 a.m. each day last summer 
to drive a bread truck to help support 
his family. “There must be better jobs 
in the world," he decided, and assum- 
ing that pro quarterback might be one 
of them, he came home from work each 
afternoon and threw 200 passes. 

"I send in most of the plays," Fry 
says, "but Chuck sometimes calls au- 
dibles. Against Texas A&M, we led by 
six points, and I sent in a running play 
to use up time. When I heard him check 
it off at the line and call a pass I threw 
up my hands and thought, oh, no. But 
he completed it for a touchdown and 
we won. Pros say it takes five years to 
learn to call audibles. Well, Chuck has 
already called five or six for TDs and 
he’s only a sophomore.” 

Against Arkansas, Hixson was blitzed 
unmercifully, his receivers dropped pass- 
es and the Mustangs fumbled six times. 
Down 7-0, Levias fumbled a pitchback 
on the Arkansas six, and thereafter SM U 
did not cross the Razorback 40 until it 
was 35-0. Then came the wondrous last- 
quarter charge that was to fall just short 
at 35-29. 

In 14 minutes and four seconds of the 
game’s final period Hixson completed 
14 of 24 passes — plus two of three on 
extra-point tries — for 203 yards and 
four touchdowns. The SMU drives were 
for 63, 51, 25 and 37 yards, and what 
made this all the more amazing was that 
on two other occasions the Mustangs 
were stopped at the Arkansas 16. There 
was hardly a “sooey” to be heard in the 
whole incredible quarter. 

"Ole Flypaper Hands," as Hixson 
calls Levias, caught eight of the passes, 
one for a touchdown and a bonus one 
for the points after. Though he is only 
5' 10" (his estimate) and 174 pounds, 
and though he has been double and tri- 
ple teamed all season, Levias has hung 
onto 74 passes for 1,025 yards and six 
touchdowns. 

The first Negro ever recruited to play 
in the conference, it is doubtful that he 


would have played football anywhere 
had it not been for his sister Charlcna. 
“When I grew up in Beaumont,” he ex- 
plains, “I was always playing my sax or 
studying. But Charlena shoved me out 
of the house and locked the door so I 
would get some exercise. I tagged along 
with the big kids, and we played a lot of 
football." Two of those he tagged along 
with were cousins Miller and Mel Farr, 
now both pros, and he learned well. 

Levias' statistics were so good as a 
high school senior that, as he puts it, 
"my coach had to cut them down be- 
cause everyone thought he was lying 
about them to get me a scholarship.” 

At SMU, opponents tried to cut him 
down directly. They insulted him reg- 
ularly, intimidated him and spat on him. 
But Levias has not tried to retaliate, 
and indeed often cracks jokes about him- 
self. Good-naturedly, he even enjoyed 
wearing a Wallace hat and button that 
his teammates gave him. The whole col- 
lege experience appears only to have 
made him better for it. 

"And he'll make it big as a flanker in 
the pros," says Ermal Allen, backfield 
coach and scout for the Cowboys. "For- 
get his size. He's tough like Tommy Mc- 


1 . PENN STATE (8-0) 

H\ | 2 ARMY (6-3) 

3. YALE (8-0) 

Penn State's Joe Palerno worried that his 
unbeaten team might have a letdown against 
underdog Maryland. "You just never know 
what can happen when you play a team 
like that," he said. What happened was only 
that as usual the defense had to get Penn 
State rolling. Tackle Steve Smear intercepted 
a Maryland pass and ran it back 40 yards, 
and fumble recoveries seluptwo moretouch- 
downs. Then, on offense, Charlie Pittman, 
who is from Maryland, scored twice, and 
Halfback Bob Campbell and Fullback Don 
Abbey crunched over for two more touch- 
downs as the Lions went on to their 16th 
straight without a loss, 57-13, and moved 
into the Orange Bowl against Kansas. 

Pity poor Pitt. The Panthers at last had 
a chance for an upset when Army led them 
only 6-0 at the half. But the delusion was 
only temporary. Cadet Quarterback Steve 
Lindcll, checking off at the line of scrim- 
mage, caught Pitt's defenders going right. 


Donald, has the moves of Lance Al- 
worth, can catch a ball in a crowd and 
adjusts to all kinds of coverage.” 

Levias, who has run 9.6 and can also 
dunk a basketball from a standing po- 
sition, has, indeed, become a craftsman. 
"I learned a lot from summer workouts 
with Miller, who’s a defensive back," 
Levias says of his cousin. "For instance, 
he taught me that a receiver often tips off 
when he’ll make his cut or break by start- 
ing to chop his steps just before he turns 
or by bringing his hands up to help shift 
his weight." Levias often practices his 
steps, his fakes and other moves as he 
walks across campus. 

"I always consider myself the under- 
dog," he says. "1 believe there is al- 
ways someond better than me, and I 
always think that every defensive back 
that I face is the best in the nation. 
Even in my dreams I’m always the un- 
derdog. But in my dreams I always come 
out the winner." 

More often than not, these days, Le- 
vias and his teammates have been win- 
ners, too. They enjoy football as never 
before, and even the folks in Dallas 
have stopped their snickers to buy tickets 
for Excitement ’68. 


so he went left for 30 yards and a touch- 
down. A fumble set up a one-yard scoring 
plunge by Charlie Jarvis, Lynn Moore broke 
away for 25 yards and the Cadets coasted 
home 26-0 in their last test before the 
Navy game. The Middies, meanwhile, were 
trounced by Syracuse 44-6. Safetyman Cliff 
Ensley was Navy’s chief tormentor. He ran 
back nine punts for 130 yards, intercepted 
a pass and had nine tackles. 

For the first time since Walter Camp had 
the story back in 1909, both Yale and Har- 
vard will be unbeaten going into The Game 
Saturday in Cambridge. The winner will get 
the Ivy League title and the Big Three cham- 
pionship. The loser — well, Yale just an- 
nounced that it was going coed, anyway. 
In preparation for Harvard the Elis warmed 
up by smashing Princeton 42-17 as Quarter- 
back Brian Dowling and Halfback Calvin 
Hill broke an assortment of school records. 
Harvard just overpowered Brown 31-7. 

Boston College, recovering from the ex- 
perience of losing to Penn State and Army 
on successive weeks, got some soothing med- 
icine — an easy 45-13 win over VMI. Rut- 
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continued 


Tivo football pros we know switched over to 
Society Brand clothes. Now they make so much from 
their TV commercials they’re thinking of 
retiring from the game. 



Society 
Brand & i 


Doubleton : 

The trousers were color- 
coordinated to blend with the 
dominant color of the jacket 
before weaving. The emphasis 
is on bright colors and bold 
patterns. Side-vented, 
two-buttoned with sculptured 
shoulders. 



Schenley Reserve. 

Elegant to look at in its stunning 
holiday decanter. 

Elegantly gift-wrapped in pebbled white 
carton with tri-color stripes. 

And elegant to taste, because it’s so ultra-smooth. 
Give it to friends and relatives on your list. 
Schenley Reserve. The Elegant Gift. 

86 PROOF • BUNOEO WHISKY • 65% DRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS • ©SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO.. N.Y. 



FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 


gcrs had to play catch-up against Holy Cross. 
But the Scarlet Knights rallied, Halfback 
Bryant Mitchell, who rushed for 152 yards 
to set a school single-season record (1,058), 
broke away for a 19-yard run and Rutgers 
won its seventh game 4 1- 14. New Hampshire 
shut out Massachusetts 16-0 to share the 
Yankee Conference title with Connecticut, 
which swamped Rhode Island 35-6. 


1. OHIO STATE (8-0) 

2. MICHIGAN (8-1) 

3. KANSAS (8-1 ) 


Showing no favoritism, Oklahoma beat an 
undefeated Big Eight leader for the sec- 
ond week in a row. First it was Kansas, 
this lime Missouri. The Sooncrs grabbed 
the ball and kept it for their 28-14 win, leav- 
ing the Tigers' bowl hopes askew and win- 
ning a place in the Bluebonnet Bowl for 
themselves. Tailback Steve Owens had the 
ball most of the time, carrying 46 times for 
177 yards and scoring three touchdowns 
while breaking Billy Vessels' single-season 
school rushing record. 

"Most of our opponents just dislike us," 
said Kansas Coach Pepper Rodgers before 
the Kansas State game, "but out there in 
Manhattan they hate us." Obviously the 
feeling was mutual, as the teams played their 
customary thriller, the Jayhawks finally win- 
ning 38-29. Kansas Fullback John Riggins 
and K-State Quarterback Lynn Dickey, two 
of the most sought-after high school play- 
ers in the state in 1967, had a duel. Riggins 
ran for 189 yards and broke open a close 
game late in the third quarter with an 83- 
yard dash to the Wildcat eight. Dickey, lime 
and again hitting receivers crossing over 
the middle, completed 25 of 48 passes for 
297 yards. This Saturday Kansas and Mis- 
souri, having both beaten everybody but 
Oklahoma, hope to settle the Big Eight 
championship amongst themselves at Mis- 
souri. Oklahoma, however, also has one 
conference loss and can tie for the title. 

Nebraska beat Colorado 22-6, even 
though Buffalo Quarterback Bob Anderson 
set a league season record for total offense. 
Nebraska's Guy Ingles proved the difference, 
giving the Cornhuskers excellent field po- 
sition with four punt returns and taking an- 
other back for 62 yards and a score. 

Ohio State and Michigan meet for the 
Big Ten championship this week, and both 
were obviously already looking forward to 
it last Saturday. The Buckeyes ran up a 26- 
6 lead on Iowa at the end of three periods, 
but then Hawkeye Quarterback Mike Cilek 
triggered a 2 1 -point comeback that had 
OSU gasping at the finish with a 33-27 win. 
Meanwhile, Michigan had its troubles early 
with Wisconsin (a loser in 18 of its last 19 
games). Trailing at halftime by 9-7, Wolver- 
ine Halfback Ron Johnson had some choice 
words for his teammates. They got the mes- 


sage and won going away 34-9 as Johnson 
scored all five touchdowns. Fullback Perry 
Williams scored on a five-yard run to give 
Purdue a 9-0 victory over fumbling Mich- 
igan State, and Illinois likewise shut out 
Northwestern 14-0. Fullback Jim Carter 
scored three touchdowns to lead Minnesota 
past Indiana, 20-6, in a game accented by a 
near free-for-all at the end that featured 
one intrepid Hoosier who limped onto the 
field from off the Indiana bench and broke 
his crutch over the helmet of a Minnesota 
player. Notre Dame Quarterback Terry Han- 
ratty sat and watched from a wheelchair in 
the press box as the Irish smothered Georgia 
Tech 34-6. Quarterback Clcve Bryant had a 
hand in five touchdowns as Ohio U. (page 
32) remained unbeaten by outscoring Cin- 
cinnati 60-48. 

1. TEXAS (7-1-1) 

2. ARKANSAS (8-1) 

3. HOUSTON (5-1-2) 

The Southwest Conference race was down 
to two leaders — Arkansas and Texas — and 
chances are they will tie for the title. If that 
happens, Texas will go to the Cotton Bowl 
because the Longhorns beat Arkansas when 
they met. With such a lush prize in view, 
Texas wasn't taking any chances against 
TCU, and the Longhorns trampled the poor 
Frogs 47-21. In the process Texas ran up 
26 first downs and 490 yards in total of- 
fense, 183 of them by Steve Worster. 

Texas Tech, which had been in a four- 
way tie for the SWC lead, was sitting pretty 
— it thought — with a 28-13 spread over Bay- 
lor late in the third quarter. The Raiders, 
however, had perhaps forgotten that they 
have never beaten Baylor in Waco. If so, 
they were promptly reminded and, with Bay- 
lor Halfback Gene Rogers slashing the Tech 
defenses (he scored three times), the Bears 
made 29 points in 21 minutes and won 42- 
28. Baylor fans were so happy that they 
poured onto the field before the game end- 
ed and wouldn't leave until the band fin- 
ished playing That Good Old Baylor Line. 

Rice-Texas A&M was a battle of also-rans, 
but it was important to the Aggies' Edd Har- 
gett, who completed 24 of 41 passes for 328 
yards and two touchdowns to tie Sammy 
Baugh's SWC career record of 38 scoring 
passes. And the Aggies won 24-14. 

Houston and Idaho were caught up in 
a tidy 7-3 battle, when suddenly the Van- 
dals were vandalized. Houston touchdowns 
came so fast that the only Idaho players 
who got any offensive exercise were the 
members of the kickoff-return team. When 
the carnage finally ended Houston had 
piled up 793 yards and gone five over par 
to win 77-3. Wyoming, the Western AC 
leader, rolled to a 26-0 lead over Texas-EI 
Paso in the third quarter and then had to 
hang on for dear life to win 26-19. 



U/roT ,usc(8 ' 0) 

VfLul 2 ' OREGON STATE (6-3) 

3 CALIFORNIA (6-2-1) 

There were no secrets when USC and Or- 
egon State got ready to play each other in 
Los Angeles for the Pacific Eight title and 
a place in the Rose Bowl. Oregon State's 
Dee Andros acknowledged that O. J. Simp- 
son could hurt an opponent running inside, 
outside or up the side of the Memorial Col- 
iseum. "He's the greatest runner in Amer- 
ica," said Andros simply. USC's John 
McKay knew all about OSU Quarterback 
Steve Prcecc’s wizardry at running the op- 
tion and Fullback Bill Enyart’s thundering 
blasts up the middle. "Take away their op- 
tion," said McKay, “and that Enyarl will 
murder you inside." The big question was 
whether cither team could stop the other 
and at the half they both had. It was score- 
less. Then, in the third quarter, OSU took 
a 7-0 lead on Enyart's one-yard plunge. Mc- 
Kay had adjusted his offensive formation, 
moving Flanker Bob Chandler inside the 
split end to strengthen the blocking, and 
Simpson, who had been running mostly in- 
side the tackles, began going outside. Car- 
rying on almost every play, O.J. got the 
ball to the OSU 22, Quarterback Steve Sogge 
threw a neat pass to Terry DeKraai and 
the score was tied. A little later Ron Aya- 
la's 27-yard field goal put the Trojans ahead 
10-7, and with 1 :20 to go Simpson turned 
the corner and ran 40 yards for a touch- 
down and it was 17-7. But Oregon State 
wasn't finished. Preece hit Billy Main with a 
74-yard pass to cut the lead to 17-13. OSU 
went for two points but missed, and then 
came the inevitable onsidc kick that just 
failed. O.J. carried 47 times for 238 yards, 
and USC made the Rose Bowl for the third 
straight year. "We like to go there," said 
McKay. "It's kinda like our bowl." 

The other Pacific Eight teams, meanwhile, 
were playing out the string. California, bol- 
stering its best record in years, ran over Or- 
egon 38-6, while Washington handed UCLA 
its sixth loss 6-0, Stanford beat Pacific 24-0 
and Washington State clobbered San Jose 
State 46-0. 

Arizona had to rally to edge Utah 16-15 
on Steve Hurley's 27-yard field goal with 
three seconds to go. and Arizona State rolled 
over Brigham Young 47-12. Air Force de- 
feated Tulsa 28-8. 

1. GEORGIA (7-0-2) 

2. TENNESSEE (6-1-1) 

3. ALABAMA (7-2) 

The taste of success was there. The reports 
were that Georgia already had a Sugar Bowl 
bid, and the only team standing in its path 
to the SEC title and another bid was sur- 
prising Auburn. Tickets to the game com- 
manded SI 00 a pair. Showing little worry 
continued 
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under pressure of the big game, the Bull- 
dogs eased past the Tigers 17-3, scoring all 
their points in the second quarter. Guard 
Steve Greer recovered Auburn fumbles at 
the Tiger 26 and 47 to set up a field 
goal and a Mike Cavan-to-Kent Lawrence 
touchdown pass, and later Cavan sneaked 
over himself from the one. 

Tennessee intercepted a record seven pass- 
es because two Vol linebackers, Steve Kincr 
and Jack Reynolds, saw a flaw in Ole Miss 
Quarterback Archie Manning's passing. 
"He looks where he's throwing," said Ki- 
ner. Volunteer quarterbacks were apparently 
slier. Bubba Wyche found Gary Krcis and 
Lcs McClain open for two 37-yard touch- 
down passes, and Bobby Scott hit McClain 
for another score on the way to a 31-0 vic- 
tory and a trip to the Cotton Bowl. 

Luckless, winlcss Mississippi State, after 
outplaying highly favored LSU, lost a down 
and a football game 20-16. Behind by only 
14-13 in the last minute of the third quar- 
ter, State had first and 10 on the LSU 12. 
A pass gained almost 10, but a fumble then 
lost two yards. State called time. When play 
resumed the Bulldogs noticed that the side- 
line marker showed fourth down. Officials 


PLAYERS OF TOE WEEK 

the back: Michigan Halfback Ron Johnson 
ran wild against Wisconsin. He scored five times 
on runs of 35, 67, 1 , 60 and 49 yards, rushed for 
347 yards to set a new Big Ten record, and 
also broke Tom Harmon's school career mark. 

the lineman: Linebacker Mike Widgcr led 
VPI to a 1 7-6 win with a blitz that overwhelmed 
South Carolina Quarterback Tommy Suggs. 
He had 16 unassisted tackles and personally 
trapped Suggs five times for 41 yards in losses. 


insisted that was correct and, after an ar- 
gument, State settled for a field goal. 

"I guess defense is an old-fashioned way 
to win a football game," Alabama's Bear 
Bryant apologized smugly. Neither the Mi- 
ami nor the 'Bama offense had generated 
any earthquake noticeable on the Richter 
measuring scale, and it had been a slightly 
soggy 14-6 Crimson tidal wave, but a win 
is a win. At one point in the third quarter 
Miami had exactly 51 times as much rush- 
ing yardage as Alabama — 51 yards to one — 
but interceptions nullified every Hurri- 


cane threat until the last three minutes. 

Needing a win against South Carolina 
next week to take his third straight ACC 
title, Clemson Coach Frank Howard kept 
injured Tailback Buddy Gore in civvies 
against North Carolina. So sophomore Ray 
Yauger, playing in his place, gained 201 
yards in 35 carries to beat Gore's best mark. 
On his last carry Yauger broke his left fore- 
arm. "He was on the verge of a record," 
Howard said. "I told him to carry on ev- 
ery play. If I hadn't I'd never be able to 
live with it." Almost incidentally, Clemson 
beat the Tar Heels 24-14 as Yauger led two 
touchdown marches within 2*/i minutes in 
the second half to put it away. 

Duke’s Leo Hart passed for two touch- 
downs in an 18-3 victory over Wake For- 
est, while becoming the first ACC player to 
attain more than 2,000 yards in total of- 
fense. Florida State gave North Carolina 
State its worst defeat in 15 years, 48-7, but 
Virginia had the most to celebrate in 16 
years. The Cavaliers had not had a win- 
ning season since Harry Truman was in the 
White House, but a wild 63-47 victory over 
Tulane at last guaranteed Virginia a win- 
ning record. end 



Surprise. 

We also make binoculars. "Box seats" for peo- 
ple who feel like they're two blocks from the action. 

What's more important, however, they're made 
with the same precision optics as found in our 
35mm cameras. 

So the image comes through bright and razor 
sharp. 

But the best proof is to peek into a pair. You'll 
find there are five models to choose from with 
prices that start at $25. 


Canon 

0 Bell b Howell 
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A most 

rewarding part 
of owning a Volvo 
is selling it. 



Because someday you re 
to have to sell it. 

If you went to sell a five-year-old Volvo today, 
you’d gel the same price, or higher, than your 
neighbor with a three-year-old compact. (Don't 
just believe us. Check the classified section of your 
newspaper.) 

Basically, there are two reasons for this. 

First, more people want to buy Volvos than 
sell them. It’s a simple case of supply and demand. 
To get a Volvo owner to part with his car, the buyer 
must bear the cost of separation. 


Second, there’s the fact 
that Volvos depreciate slower 
than most cars. Due to the fact that Volvos age 
slower than most cars. 

Right now Volvos age so slowly, they’re 
driven an average of 11 years in Sweden before 
they’re retired. We don’t guarantee Volvos will 
last that long in America, but we do know that 
95% of all the Volvos registered here in the last 
1 1 years are still on the road. 

Which brings up another rewarding part of 
owning a Volvo: keeping it. 

You can hang onto a Volvo for a few years 
and spend some time filling up the pages of a bank 
book instead of just tearing out the pages of a pay- 
ment book. 

So if you don’t want to buy a Volvo for how 
little it loses you, it’s nice to know you can 
always buy one for how much it saves von. C'yoi.'yo) 


PEOPLE 


It has been a creeping awareness 
developed through several hits, 
but theatergoers are now onto 
the fact that New York Play- 
wright Neil Simon has this hang- 
up about sport. One half of The 
Odd Couple was a sportswritcr, 
the heroine of The Star-Span- 
gled Girl was an Olympic swim- 
mer and a character in Plaza 
Suite has a number of things to 
say about jockeys and the Los 
Angeles Rams. Now, Simon's 
new musical, Promises, Promis- 
es, contains the song, She Likes 
Basketball, sung by male lead 
Jerry Orbach as he waits for his 
girl outside Madison Square 
Garden before a Knicks-Celtics 
game. She does not show, the 
Knicks lose 1 29-1 28 and the hero 
sighs, "Well, it doesn't sound 
like we missed much.” And, with 
his secret out in the open at last. 
Playwright Simon confessed to 
being a wild sports buff and said 
what he missed: "All I wanted, 
if I ever became rich enough, 
was to see every Giants home 
game. Then I did get rich 
enough, and the Giants moved 
to San Francisco.” 

♦ Australia's Prime Minister 
John Gorton swimsuited up for 
the opening of an enlarged surf- 
lifesaving headquarters in North 
Bondi, a suburb of Sydney. Vig- 
orous beyond most U.S. political 


leadership standards, he took 
part in a swimming relay and 
later rowed stroke in the local 
club’s lifesaving boat. The oc- 
casion was cheerful and pleasant 
but also served as a sober re- 
minder that the efficiency of such 
clubs cannot be taken lightly in 
a country that lost Gorton's pre- 
decessor, Harold Holt, in a sea- 
bathing accident last year. 

An Olympic decathlon champi- 
on certainly sounds like just the 
man to play Tarzan, but Bill 
Toomey, when asked if he'd like 
to take on the movie role, is re- 
ported to have said, "I'm not 
the type. Besides, I can’t even 
climb a tree." His mother says 
he can, too. 

Remember Charles Atlas? He is 
still going, you should pardon 
the expression, strong and so are 
sales of his body-building cours- 
es. Apparently, so many Euro- 
pean men are still having sand 
kicked in their faces that Charles 
Roman, Atlas' business partner 
of some four decades, has just 
arrived in London to find larg- 
er office quarters and an in- 
creased staff to handle the grow- 
ing European demand for the 
courses. It is true that the body 
of Roman himself, a former At- 
las student, was built up only 
to 140 pounds, but the story that 




Mohandas Gandhi took the 
Atlas course and remained the 
slight figure he had been is not 
true. Twenty-six years ago the 
Mahatma was offered a course 
free, and his reply was, "I have 
met some inventive Americans, 
but Mr. Atlas takes the first 
prize. Mind you, I would be de- 
lighted to have him work on me 
— if I could find someone to pay 
his passage to India." 

® Everyone knows that all the 
world loves a winner, and there 
was 18- year-old Penelope Plum- 
mer, Miss Australia, at a party, 
meeting Dave Hemery, who had 
won a gold medal in the 400- 
meter hurdles at Mexico City. 
Winner Dave promptly dated 
her up for a ball at Cambridge 
University and another dance at 
the London Hilton. But Penny 
went on to win the Miss World 
title, and her sudden lineup of 
social obligations eliminated 
Dave. Moral : a man's best friend 
is his medal. 

Warriors Forward Bill Turner 
cats his dessert first and goes 
on from there. He likes dessert, 
he explains, and wants to eat it 
with full appreciation— if he had 
the rest of the meal first, it might 


spoil his appetite. This fact is 
not going to make life any eas- 
ier for parents across the coun- 
try who are busily telling their 
kids, “Eat your spinach or no 
ice cream because you want to 
grow up big and tall like dad- 
dy, don't you?” Daddy is prob- 
ably 5' 7'. Bill Turner is 6' 1' 
and weighs in at 220. 

If the current jogging craze does 
not seem to do it, follow the 
lead of Haroun Tazieff, con- 
sidered one of the world's fore- 
most volcanologists, a science 
carried on inside craters. The 
Belgian-born Tazieff trained to 
swim the English Channel as a 
teen but couldn’t get over 10 
miles, then took up boxing, run- 
ning (1,500 to 3,000 meters), 
cross-country, skiing, golf and 
weight lifting. All of which were 
fine, "but the sport I love best 
is Rugby," Tazieff says. He took 
that up at 40, still plays front- 
row forward with a Paris team 
and three or four times a year 
joins an "old boys" team — 
once returning from a volcano 
in Chile for a match against 
the Welsh. Tazieff clearly is not 
an office type but he offers hope 
to us all, since he is now 54 
and still healthy enough to climb 
back out of any old* volcano 
he can climb into. 

Quang Van Sao is the 7-year- 
old son of Nguyen Van Sao, Ha- 
noi's man in London, and he is 
learning cricket at his school in 
Hampstead. He has carefully ex- 
plained the game to his parents, 
and his mother, who writes for 
a home-town newspaper while 
dad is off at the Paris peace talks, 
says that for all she knows the 
boy may try to introduce crick- 
et to North Vietnam. Fine. If 
pop's team loses at the nego- 
tiating tables, perhaps young 
Quang can revise that old Eng- 
lish adage about sport and win 
a little peace on the playing 
fields of Hanoi. 
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Accutron: 
Our only mistake 
was to make it 

look like a watch. 


Any similarity between the 
Accutron timepiece and a 
conventional watch is purely 
coincidental. 

Other than the fact that 
they both tell time, the two 
have little in common. 

Accutron doesn’t have a 
balance wheel, mainspring, 
or hairspring. 

Those are the things that 



can makewatches run wrong. 

Accutron operates on the 
precise vibrations of an elec- 
tronic-powered tuning fork. 

(As the tuning fork vi- 
brates, each second is split 


into 360 equal parts— where 
all other watches can only 
divide a second into 5 or 10 
parts.) 

And we guarantee it accu- 
rate to within a minute a 
month.* 

So even if it looks like a 
watch, you can be sure it 
won’t act like one. 

ACCUTROlVbyBULOVA 


l 


It goes hm-m-m-m. 




In a new setting and with a streamlined format to eliminate 2 a.m. 
classes, the 85th National was a joy, especially during the . . . 

Flight of an acrobatic Aussie 


“The suspense is over. The question that 
’ has haunted the horse-show world 
all year — can the National survive at 
the new Madison Square Garden? — has 
been answered affirmatively. The crepe- 
hangers can slink back into the shad- 
ows and the yea-sayers can sing, "Wc 
told you so." This year's was the 85th 
National, and now there will be an 86th, 
because it was a good show. 

A new setting, of course, called for 
some drastic changes in format, and the 
National’s hierarchy is an old and of- 
ten hidebound organization. But it was 
surprisingly pliable this time. The show's 
program was streamlined, some divisions 
were dropped altogether and a blue- 
ribbon qualifying screen kept manyother 
horses away from New York. The lim- 
ited stabling at the new arena proved 
to be an excellent excuse for demanding 
the presence of only quality entries. 


And the result was that spectators saw 
about four classes a night, nearly all 
of them worth seeing. What's more, 
everyone was on his way for a night- 
cap by 1 1 p.m. Gone were the endless 
events that bored and exhausted pa- 
trons until 2 a.m. and ran up the over- 
time costs for Garden employees. 

Naturally there were a few exhibitors 
who mourned the old Garden, forgetting 
the damp and poorly ventilated cellar 
stalls, and some boxholders missed the 
promenade area at ringside, scene of the 
high-fashion parades. But everyone else 
was pleased, especially Walter Devereux, 
the show's president. Gate receipts were 
considerably higher than in previous 
years, though how much higher is a se- 
cret as carefully guarded as a Super Bowl 
game plan. No one in authority has yet 
mentioned the word profits, but even 
Ned Irish, the Garden's boss and no 


separate jumps by Australia's Kevin Ba- 
con and his horse get both over the fence. 


great lover of horse shows, was seen to 
smile briefly. 

Befitting all the innovations, there was 
a new team in the show's feature event, 
the international classes. As in past years 
Brazil, Canada, England and the U.S. 
were represented, but Australia sent a 
team for the first time, and it was the Aus- 
sies who caused the greatest excitement. 
Their chief attention-getter was Kevin 
Bacon, whose unorthodox riding style 
brought gasps of laughter and disbelief 
every time he entered the ring on his geld- 
ing, Chichester. This is the way they al- 
ways perform. Approaching a fence. 
Bacon jumps first, Chichester follows 
and they meet on the other side — some- 
how. It seems to be the perfect example 
of the wrong way to do things, with 
Chichester jumping more like a stag than 
a horse, and Bacon flying out of the sad- 
dle in his best stunt-man style. At the 
Garden his grunts and shouts at each 
fence echoed to the top balconies, but 
since classic form doesn't count in this 
event and Bacon does have an extraor- 
dinary sense of timing, he won the In- 
ternational Individual Championship 
by a comfortable point margin. 

There was no comfort for the U.S. 
Equestrian Team's Kathy Kusner, how- 
ever. Just prior to the show Kathy final- 
ly received a license to ride in Thor- 
oughbred races in Maryland (SI, Nov. 
18), and she planned her debut on the 
track after the Royal Winter Fair in To- 
ronto. But during the competition for 
the Royal Winter Fair Trophy, a speed 
class, her chestnut marc, Fru, ran into 
trouble at a combination obstacle. Kathy 
was pitched to the ground, and the mare 
turned a somersault before coming down 
hard. Fru got up but Kathy did not. 
She had to be carried from the ring and 
was found to have suffered a spiral frac- 
ture of the right tibia, which will keep 
her out of action for at least three 
months. Before their spectacular crash, 
Fru and Kathy had won one class as 
well as placing second in another, but 
Kathy also took a spill when she rode 
Untouchable in the International Puis- 
sance. The wall was set at 6' 9", but Un- 
touchable, who had jumped that height 
and more several times in the past, was 
unable to make it. The blocks flew in 
all directions, and Kathy was thrown 

continued 
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All National Car girls 
repeat after me: 

"Thank 
Here a 
S & H Green 

"Thank you, sir. 

Here are 
S&H 


"Thank 
Here are 
S&H Green 


"Thank you, sir. 
Here are your 
S&H Green Stamps.” 


"Thank 
Here are 
S&H Green 


"Thank you, sir. 
Here are your 
S&H Green Stamps.” 


When you put yourself in the customer’s 
shoes, your service, like your “thank you” 
must be more than just words. 

You give the customer a car from the best- 
conditioned fleet in the business; a choice of GM 
or other fine makes at more than 1500 locations 
(in locations we’re now No. 2). And you honor any 
recognized credit card the customer gives you. 
When he has a reservation, he gets a car without fail. 
That’s a lot to do, but we’ve got to pay the price 
if we expect to become No. 1 with our customers. 


"Thank you, sir. 
Here are your 
S&H Green Stamps.” 


The customer is always No.l 


In Canada and throughout 


It’S TILOENmtar NATIONAL. 


HORSE SHOW continued 



RCA’s Tabletop Concert Hall 


The Berkshire. A solid state (no tubes) portable stereo, 
6-speaker FM-AM and FM stereo radio. The RCA Pause 
Selector lets you stop the music if you're interrupted, 
then pick up where you left off— without missing a beat, 
Takeagood listen at your RCA dealer. 


The advanced design stereos for 1 969 



Mental cruelty takes many forms. Home 
movies can be one of them. Mostly because 
most home movies are deadly dull. They're 
supposed to move, yet most don't. 

Unless you take them with one of Bauer's 
seven Super 8 movie cameras. All seven 
offer professional features that add pace, 
variety and interesting effects to your movies. 

The new C-1M, for example, features 4-to-1 
power zoom lens; bright, reflex viewing lor 
perfect focus; thru-the-lens light metering 
for automatically correct exposures, plus 
f-stop control for fade-ins and fade-outs. All 
for less than $1 70* with f/1 .8 lens. 


Prices of other models range from about 
$50* to $420*. Bauer’s two great Super 8 
projectors start at about $80*. See them all 
at your camera dealer. 

Or write for Information. Allied Impex Corp., 

300 Park Ave. So.. New York 10010. 

Chicago. Dallas. Glendale, Calif 
Get even. Send us 50< and the w , 
name of your favorite home-movie bore. . 

We'll send you a certificate you 


Bauer 


W: 


’ he 


for home movies that don't look home made 


into a nearby fence. This time she was 
not hurt. 

When the wall was raised again — to 
7' 1 " — the event became a duel between 
Frank Chapot on San Lucas, a past Puis- 
sance winner, and England’s Harvey 
Smith on O’Malley, a horse that holds 
the Canadian high-jump record. Jump- 
ing first, San Lucas hit the obstacle hard; 
Chapot was pitched in front of him and 
then kicked. Frank had to be led from 
the ring and was disqualified for not leav- 
ing mounted. O’Malley and Smith then 
sailed over the wall to win the stake. Cha- 
pot, stiff and sore, took a day off and, 
full of Butazolidin, came back on Sat- 
urday. rode in the rest of the show and 
was the leading U.S. competitor. 

One more accident plagued the U.S. 
team. On opening night Carol Hofmann 
took a spill in the schooling area and 
was laid up for two days. Despite all 
this bad luck, the U.S. still easily won 
the International Team Championship 
for the fourth year in a row. 

Though mishaps occur at almost ev- 
ery show, the troubles continuing to beset 
the Walking Horse arc hardly accidental. 
At the American Royal in Kansas City, 
which ended just before the National 
began, the chronic difficulties flared 
again. Fortunately, the Royal’s judge re- 
peatedly dismissed sore horses from the 
ring, but the old abuses were in evi- 
dence. Some exhibitors now are achiev- 
ing a "soring” effect through shoeing— 
building up the heel so that the coffin 
bone is forced down; eventually the horse 
becomes permanently lame. Still another 
method used is to sew in sash cord or 
lead, not readily visible, around the edge 
of the boot, so that as the boot hits in 
the pastern area it leaves a bruise, also 
not visible. But no matter what the 
means, the result is a sore horse, and he 
should be disqualified. 

California authorities have found a 
solution to the problem, and their idea 
was copied for the first time this year 
at the Kentucky State Fair. All other 
shows with Walking Horseclasses should 
do the same. The horses are collected 
before the class, and each is inspected for 
soundness by one or more veterinarians. 
Those that are sore are not allowed 
even to enter the ring. This can prove 
to be very embarrassing to show offi- 
cials; some have been obliged to cancel 
classes after all entries were disqual- 
ified. They should be proud to be embar- 
rassed more often. end 
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Cultivating a genuine enthusiasm for the taste of Scotch can take 
time. So we say don't rush. We figure we're bound to get you eventually. 

For the more you like the taste of Scotch, the more you'll go for Grant's... 

a magnificently tasteful blend of aged whiskies like our splendid 
Glenfiddich and Balvenie . . . each super-smoothed for 8 unhurried years in 

the barrel. Sooner or later, as long as you're up it's got to be Grant's. 

We’ll wait. Grant’s 


BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. 


golf / Jack Nicklaus 




Be a wrist watcher 


T hese three illustrations show the positions your wrists 
must be in as they work the club to the complete cock- 
ing position at the top of the backswing. Some golfers 
tend to cock their wrists before they reach the top. When 
they do this they destroy the timing of the swing and gen- 
erate far less power at impact. Let's study these three il- 
lustrations. Starting at left, the wrists are in the same 
relative position they were in at address. Right now, as 
they move past my right side, they begin to break natu- 
rally. Below left, my arms and hands are extended as far 
as they can, which guarantees a very long arc. That is 
what I want. My wrists are beginning to cock as they 
reach a level with my shoulders. Below, at the height of my 
backswing, my wrists have cocked completely. They remain 
at this position for a fraction of a second, while the club 
head moves to the left to create the pause at the top. Now 
I am ready to start the club back down into the ball. 

DRAWINGS BY FRANCIS GOLDEN 
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CHAPTER TWO: 
THE RENAULT 16 
SEDAN-WAGON 



Our story opened with the 
Renault 10. And that chapter is 
being written every day. At last 
count, there were over 35,000 
Renault 10’s on the road. 

And so the stage is nicely set 
for our latest installment : The 
Renault 16 Sedan-Wagon. 

There isn’t anything in the 
world quite like it. 

When it was introduced to 
Europe in 1965 it was voted 
Car of the Year by a jury of 
32 international car editors. A 
Rolls-Royce placed 2nd. The 
Oldsmobile Toronado, 3rd. 

The Sedan-Wagon. Besides 
being a new chapter for us, the 



Sedan-Wagon represents a new 
chapter in the auto industry. 

Until now, even if you only 
needed a station wagon occa- 
sionally, you had to drive one 
around all the time. With the 
Renault 16, you drive around 
a sedan. And when you need a 
station wagon, it turns into a 
station wagon. 

The front-wheel drive.Quite 
logical. The engine up front to 
get maximum hauling area in 
the rear .The drive wheels also 
up front to get maximum trac- 
tion from the engine’s weight. 

The engine. Pressure cast 
aluminum block. 5 main bear- 


ings. And a sealed liquid cool- 
ing system that virtually elim- 
inates the bother of having to 
add anti-freeze. It can milk 30 
miles out of a gallon of gas, 
and still manage a top speed 
of 93 mph. It is so well put to- 
gether that you could roll up 
30,000 continuous miles at 85, 
as we did, back and forth and 
back and forth between Rome 
and Milan. 

The seats. They’re every bit 
as comfortable as those in the 
Renault 10. And the seats in 
the Renault 10 have been stack- 
ed up against the seats in the 
Rolls-Royce. 

The road manners. The sus- 
pension is soft, without being 
mushy. Each wheel moves up 
and down independently, con- 
trolled by extremely long tor- 
sion bars. It has self-adjusting, 
no play, rack and pinion steer- 
ing. As well as 2 anti-roll bars. 
It can haul around curves at 
heart -freezing speeds, so in- 
credibly does it grip the road. 

The braking. Pressure limit- 
ing drum brakes in back that 
automatically adjust to load 
weight. Huge self-adjusting 
disc brakes up front. 

The ventilation. All the 
fresh air you want without the 
roar of open windows. Plus the 
convenience of a heating sys- 
tem flexible enough to pour 
warm air on your feet and cool 
air on your face. 

There is much, much more 
we’d like to tell you about the 
Sedan-Wagon. Not the least of 
which is its price. $2,445 p.o.e* 
But it is rapidly becoming ap- 
parent that in writing about 
chapter two, we are beginning 
to write a book. 

To be continued. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE NEAREST OEALER 
OR WRITE RENAULT INC.. !00 SYLVAN AVENUE. 
BOX 5. ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY 07632 




fishing / Virginia Kraft 


A happy hunting ground — for fishermen 


Hunters who pack the long miles into the rugged hills of Montana's beautiful Flathead National Forest in 
the fall will have it good. But trout fishermen, if they travel with Charles Ray, could have it even better 


In late fall, when the tamaracks are 
* orange and gold along the western 
slope of the Continental Divide, most 
people come to the Flathead National 
Forest in Montana to hunt. They are 
rarely disappointed, because some of the 
finest hunting in North America is there. 

The forest’s more than 2MmiIlion acres 
are home to one of the nation’s major 
elk herds, to moose, mule deer and white- 
tails. The mountains, which rise to more 
than 9,000 feet, arc studded with moun- 
tain goats and bighorn sheep. Black bears 
share their browse with the country’s 
largest concentration of grizzlies outside 
Alaska. Bobcats, mountain lions, Can- 
ada lynx, coyotes and wolverine roam 
the backcountry. Grouse — rufTed, blue 
and Franklin’s — are everywhere, along 


with golden-mantled squirrels and snow- 
shoe rabbits. 

With such a surfeit of game, it is not 
surprising that hunters from every part 
of the nation head for the area in fall. 
What is surprising is that they are not 
outnumbered by anglers, because the fall 
fishing in the Flathead National Forest 
is even better than the hunting. From 
late September until the first big snows 
in November, the streams and tributaries 
of the Flathead River offer what may 
well be the best angling for cutthroat 
trout, whitefish and Dolly Varden trout 
in the country. 

Anglers have been 'fishing the main 
waters of the Flathead for decades, and 
a 50-mile stretch of the river above Co- 
lumbia Falls to Flathead Lake is na- 


tionally recognized as a blue-ribbon trout 
stream. But the best-known sections of 
the river — those stretches which flow 
near roads and are accessible by car and 
camper — while certainly outstanding by 
average measures, are only average when 
compared to the fishing waters deep in 
the forest, beyond the roads and the tour- 
ist cabins and the wayside stands. 

There in the wilderness, beneath the 
awesome 1,000-foot-high escarpment of 
the Chinese Wall, the Middle Fork of 
the Flathead River rises on the west slope 
of the Continental Divide. The waters 
flow through remote woods and glaciated 
canyons, over rocks 750 million years 
old, along paths carved first when the 
ice melted from the valleys 12 million 
years ago. Between the river’s source 
continued 
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Special reasons for serving Almaden 



. . . \eep cropping up 



ihey crop up every year: Cabernet Sauvignon. 
Pinot Chardonnay. Pinot Noir. Grenache. All of the 
famous European varietal wine grapes . . . and each prom' 
ising the superb character demanded for Almaden wines. 
How can we be so sure of that? 

Because we grow these grapes ourselves. We need 
not rely on other vineyards. Our unique advantage lies 
along the cool slopes of California’s Gavilan Range: 
Almaden 's Paicines Mountain Vineyards, the world's 
largest vineyards of fine wine grapes . . . where ideal 
soil, climate, elevation and care assure outstanding 
wine grapes. And, eventually, outstanding wines. 

So next time you have dinner guests, reserve a special 
place ... for your favorite Almaden wine. And notice 
how the compliments keep cropping up. 

ALMADEN 


For our free ews from the Vineyards, write Almaden Vineyards, P. O. Box 997-J,Los Gatos, California 
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THE END OF 

HOME HORROR MOVIES. 


A Minolta Autopak*-8S6 
super-8 camera doesn't know how 
to take horrible pictures. 

It has fully automatic through- 
the-lens exposure measurement, 
and a world-renowned Rokkor 
lens for sharp pictures every time. 

Deadly dullness is out, too. 
With 6-to-l zooming that lets you 
zoom in and out on your subjects 
from 8.4 to 50mm. That's more 
zooming power than any other 
under-$165 camera. 

Or for under $250 there's 
the Autopak-8Kl 1. Its zooming is 
push-button powered. And you 
can get all kinds of other eerie 
special effects like slow 
To make do 

with 
than a 

is monstrous. 




Price* plui C0<0. For delaili writ. V.nnllb Co<B , 
200 Pork Avcnvo Soolh, Now York. M Y 10003. 


and Bear Creek, where it emerges from 
the wilderness to form the southern 
boundary of Glacier National Park, the 
Middle Fork passes through some of 
the most primitive reaches of the Flat- 
head National Forest and Jinks together 
a network of streams and riverlets filled 
with fish. 

And the fish are big. Twenty- to 25- 
pound Dolly Vardens are not unusual 
in these waters. Each year uncountable 
numbers of such trophy-sized fish mi- 
grate here to spawn, traveling 100 miles 
or more from the river’s eventual end in 
Flathead Lake. But Dolly is not the only 
heavyweight in the Forest. High in the 
mountains, in tiny snow-rimmed lakes 
tucked away among cliffs and ramparts, 
the rainbow trout grow at least as big 
and certainly as sassy. When it comes 
to battle, the Middle Fork's whitefish 
and kokanee salmon are no slouches ei- 
ther. Both are fall and winter spawners 
and are most abundant in the forest’s 
waters at this time of year. But the fall 
fishing favorite and champion of the wil- 
derness, though definitely a lightweight 
contender, is the cutthroat trout. It is a 
lightweight only on the scales. 

Like the rainbow, the cutthroat is a 
native Westerner, but unlike its Rocky 
Mountain cousin, it has stuck close to 
home. There are no cutthroat trout in 
the Eastern U.S., which is why so few 
anglers on the flat side of the Rockies 
know the fish, and even inside its orig- 
inal range, rainbows and other intro- 
duced fish have taken over many of the 
cutthroat’s native streams. As anyone 
who has ever caught one — or better still, 
eaten one — knows, among trout the cut- 
throat, in spite of its inelegant name 
and unpublicized fame, is perhaps the 
most distinguished of all. 

It is certainly the most colorful. Its sil- 
ver body is spotted with bright black 
polka dots, and its sides are a gaudy, glis- 
tening crimson. It flaunts its trademark — 
a pair of crescent-shaped red slashes — 
under its chin. As lively in action as in 
appearance, the cutthroat combines the 
quickness and spirit of the rainbow with 
the persistence and pugnacity of the Dol- 
ly Varden. And if such a combination 
is not recommendation enough, the cut- 
throat can also claim the sweetest and 
most succulent flesh of all the trout. 
When the fish is broiled on an open fire 
alongside a mountain stream, the taste 
alone more than justifies the difficul- 
ties .of getting to cutthroat country. 
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There are difficulties. A fall fishing 
trip into the Flathead National Forest 
is never an ordinary jaunt. It can, in 
fact, become a rather extraordinary ex- 
perience when nature chooses to make 
it so. Mountain temperatures rise and 
fall in autumn with schizophrenic fre- 
quency. A sudden mountain snow storm 
can turn a golden afternoon into an arc- 
tic evening. Heavy rain, which may 
begin and end without warning, can wash 
away a trail in a few minutes or mire it 
in mud. 

Even when the weather is fair and the 
trails are good, getting into the forest in- 
volves somewhat more than a hop, skip 
and a jump. It may mean an all-day pack 
on horseback simply to reach base camp. 
From there, getting to specific streams 
may involve any number of shorter packs 
and perhaps a night on the trail. There are 
no hot-dog stands along the way, nor is 
an angler likely to run into traffic. But he 
can run into trouble if he tackles such a 
trip on his own, and fishing guides in the 
fall, unfortunately, are about as scarce 
as silver quarters. 

Although a number of outfitters op- 
erate in the Flathead National Forest, 
at this time of year most of them con- 
centrate on hunting, which is one good 
reason why the forest's spectacular fall 
fishing has gone undiscovered for so 
long. Most of these outfitters do pack 
fishermen into the backcountry — but in 
summer. Then the fishing is rarely as 
good as in fall, the waters are high and 
murky and the insects are almost as big 
as the fish. For the outfitters, it is a sim- 
ple question of profit. The going rate 
for a fishing trip in summer or fall is 
$17.50 a day. The average hunting trip, 
on the other hand, runs $35 a day. Since 
the pack stock, provisions and camp set- 
up involved are about the same for both 
trips, it is easy to see why few guides 
have bothered soliciting fall anglers when 
there are hunters around. 

A notable exception is Charles Ray 
of Whitefish, Mont., who has been guid- 
ing in the Flathead National Forest for 
27 years. With his wife Pat and daugh- 
ter Dixie, Ray runs one of the better out- 
fitting operations in the forest. His base 
camp, at the intersection of Dolly Var- 
den and Shafter Creeks, is a 14-mile pack 
in from the nearest road. Ray is cur- 
rently at work building a larger and more 
luxurious camp a mile away at Shafer 
Meadow, where there is a small landing 
strip that will permit less horse-orient- 



ed sportsmen to fly in. The new camp, 
like his present one, will be both a hunt- 
ing and fishing setup, but Ray makes 
no pretense about which of the sports 
he prefers. Ha If a dozen rods stand al- 
ways ready beside his tent, and invari- 
ably there is a trout fly or two hooked 
into his heavy woodsman’s jacket. Rods 
and flies are frequently exercised because 
the whitefish angling, just yards from 
the main camp, is excellent, as is the 
Dolly Varden and salmon fishing for 
miles in either direction. 

Most anglers would be coiucm to 
spend the rest of their fishing days on 
this kind of water, but when it comes 
to his favorite sport, Charles Ray is hard- 
er to please. He has a couple of places 
he likes better — Scott Lake, nine miles 
west of camp, and Flotilla Lake, a two- 
mile pack from there which seems 
straight-up all the way. Because of the 
distance, fishing at these lakes involves 
setting up a spike camp on the edge of 
Scott (only a mountain goat could camp 
at Flotilla). 

Flotilla is a rainbow lake, and the 
fish are so numerous they have trouble 
keeping out of each other’s way. The 
water is deep, clear and very cold, and 
if the banks were sloped at a slightly 
less acute angle, a fisherman might well 
decide to stay forever. As it is, he may 
stay longer than he planned if he doesn't 
watch his footing. 

Scott, in contrast to Flotilla, is small, 
still and remarkably shallow. Its banks 
are choked with marsh grass, and if the 
water were not so clear, the lake might 
be mistaken for a stagnant swamp. It 
looks to be a thoroughly unlikely place 
to find any trout at all, but after a sin- 
gle cast, an angler knows otherwise. The 
Jake is loaded with cutthroats, and the 
fishing, both with big, dark dry flies and 
with spoons, may well be the best in 
the forest. The only real drawback to fish- 
ing Scott Lake is figuring out how not 
to catch the limit (10 fish a day) in the 
first half hour. 

On a recent fishing trip, one angler’s 
first five casts produced three fish, one 
strike and one hooked and lost. The 
fish that did not get away were not ex- 
actly sardines either. Most of the cut- 
throats in the limit ran between a pound 
and a pound and a half. Two of the 
fish were closer to two pounds. In the 
cutthroat world, these are big fish. In 
the Flathead National Forest, they are 
simply average. end 
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Extraordinary! 

London*Z28-Here $ 4.99* 

(and it’s the very same Scotch!) 



AH over the world King George IV 
sells at the same prestige price as 
the other “top twelve” Scotches. 

But here, it is the only one of them 
you can buy for about five dollars. 

How come? The Scots produce it, we Americans bottle it... 

and we pass the savings on to you. Why are we so generous? 

We want to become the largest selling Scotch around. 

King George IV 

ONE OF THE WORLD'S 'TOP 12' SCOTCHES 

•NEW YORK STATE PRICE. SLIGHTLY HIGHER OR LOWER IN OTHER STATES. 

100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. 80 Proof. Sole Distributor U.S.A. Munson G. Shaw Co., N.Y. 




No gift for a sport. 


Make it aWilson Christmas. 


He’d probably be a good sport about the necktie. After all, 
it’s Christmas. But think how great you’ll both feel when your gift helps him 
play a better game. That’s what Wilson equipment is designed to do. There’s nothing finer. 
Give a good sport something to cheer about. After all, it’s Christmas. 



UJikm 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co.. River Grove, III. 

Another quality company of L ing-Temco-Vought, Inc. L-T" V 



horse racing / Whitney Tower 


^ach year on the eve of the running 
I— of the rich Garden State, which is 
supposed to decide the 2-year-old cham- 
pionship as well as the winter book fa- 
vorite for the following season’s Ken- 
tucky Derby, track boss Eugene Mori 
throws a mighty bash at the nearby Cher- 
ry Hill Inn. At these functions trainers 
and owners spend much of the time swap- 
ping polite lies, telling each other half- 
truths and, fortified by the good juices 
that flow from a multitude of portable 
bars all over the joint, trying to con- 
vince themselves that miracles still hap- 
pen on the racetrack. 

Last Friday evening at the Cherry Hill 
Inn most of the conversation naturally 
centered around Steve Wilson’s cham- 
pion pro tent. Top Knight, who had 
smothered his fields in the East’s three 
top juvenile races — the Hopeful, the Fu- 
turity and the Champagne — while win- 
ning close to 5300,000. Trainer Ray Met- 
calf was hardly one to disguise his op- 
timism. ‘‘Sure, I think he should win,” 
he said between trips to the dance floor. 
‘‘And if we have any luck I know we 
will win.” 

Eddie Neloy, who trains Beau Brum- 
mel for Ogden Mills (Dinny) Phipps, 
was slightly more cautious: ‘‘Of course, 
I think Top Knight is the best colt. He 
beat my two best. Reviewer and King 
Emperor, so I gave them a rest for awhile. 
But I have to take a shot at this colt 
with Beau Brummel, because he keeps 
improving all the time. He’s never won 
a stakes but he's never been out of the 
money in seven starts. Also, he’s won 
here while Top Knight hasn’t raced on 
this track. Beau Brummel is by Round 
Table, whose get usually are slower than 
some to mature. He must be conceded 
some chance of beating Top Knight. 
Some chance, not a big one.” 

When the field of 10 set off after the 
gross purse of $312,660 under overcast 
skies last Saturday afternoon, Top 
Knight was the 2-to-5 favorite. With 
lukewarm benevolence the crowd of 
27,707 installed Beau Brummel as the 9- 
to-2 second choice. But for a few mo- 
ments it looked as if neither colt would 
get to the finish line when it counted 
most. Distinctive and Strctchapoint bar- 
reled out in front, while Manuel Ycaza 
had Top Knight back in sixth place, 
and Braulio Baeza, aboard Beau Brum- 
mel, had just one horse beaten going 
into the clubhouse turn. 



Phipps adds 
a new 
Beau to its 
string 


“My God,” moaned Metcalf as he 
watched Ycaza wrestling around in the 
middle of the pack with Top Knight. 
"If I was riding the horse. I’d sure be 
keeping him much closer to the pace 
than that. This is not one of the jock’s 
best rides.” 

At that point Ycaza knew it would 
not be one of Top Knight’s best races. 
“I don’t know if it could be a tendon 


bothering him or what,” said Manuel 
later, “but all the way he kept switch- 
ing leads, changing strides and doing a 
certain amount of climbing. From the 
half-mile pole I was trying to get him 
to lay up closer, but he had no punch. 
We had clear sailing, but my colt just 
didn’t react.” 

Baeza had no such problems with 
Beau Brummel. “I had to take him back 
slightly in the first turn," he said, "but 
after that he settled down nicely for me. 
I drifted out with him a bit going into 
the far turn to get clear running room, 
and the rest he did on his own.” And 
how he did. Beau Brummel steamed 
into the stretch in fifth place, took the 
lead at the 16th pole and won, drawing 
away, by nearly two lengths. Strctcha- 
point, who had been first or second 
all the way, held on to be second, just 
a nose in front of Top Knight, with 
Prevailing fourth. 

Beau Brummel covered the mile and 
1/1 6th in a fair 1 :44 3/5, but the way he 
finished was significant. Now, of course, 
he must be reckoned with in the com- 
ing 3-year-old campaign. When he. Re- 
viewer and King Emperor start running 
at Hialeah, the Phipps empire should 
win a big share of the Florida purses. 
And that’s not all. “Every stable,” says 
Neloy, “likes to kid about having a bet- 
ter one back in the barn, and in our 
case it may be true. We also have a 
Bold Ruler colt named King of the Cas- 
tle, who was awfully slow to break his 
maiden, but I have a mysterious faith 
in him. He could be the best of the 
bunch." 

Faith is what kept Beau Brummel in 
top company, too. “Why, a year ago," 
says Neloy, “I didn’t think this colt was 
worth five cents. He was last string in 
our stable, not just third string. If he 
wasn’t so well-bred, he would have been 
running in claimers.” 

The 1968 Garden State was no claim- 
er, and now Beau Brummel goes to Flor- 
ida with a performance record to match 
his breeding. If he is the colt to bring 
the Phipps family its first Kentucky Der- 
by winner, he will have to beat, among 
others, the undefeated Canadian cham- 
pion Viceregal, a son of Northern 
Dancer owned by E. P. Taylor, Fleet 
Allied, Fleet Kirsch, Dike, Pellinore, 
Drone and True North. And then there’s 
also his own stablemate still in the 
barn. Don't forget him. end 
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PLAY 


BALL, YOU 
?!»%&*#/ S! 


Army officers ( repeat : officers) are still 
convinced that soldiers stay in shape and 
out of trouble if they are kept busy at games 

by BIL GILBERT 

Sports and soldiering go closely together. Many of the 
games people play are simply war games in civvies — 
boxing, wrestling, fencing, lacrosse, the pentathlon, 
biathlon. The javelin is a spear, the shot a cannonball, 
the scull a cutdown galley, polo a refined charge of the 
light brigade. Then, of course, there is the common lan- 
guage of the two, so to speak, disciplines. Sports and 
war scribes are forever describing fiercely contested bat- 
tles, slashing attacks, beleaguered defenses, crushing 
defeats, stunning victories, and they frequently brood 
about strategy, tactics, reserves, morale, esprit de corps. 

Nor is this relationship simply an allegorical, ar- 
chaeological or accidental one. It is intrinsic. More 
games are played in armies than anyplace else, because 
armies are where young men who like to play games 
are at and also because old men who run armies have 

continued 
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continued 


always encouraged, and not infrequently 
even ordered, games to be played. Very 
probably we throw the javelin not be- 
cause a bunch of GIs from Cohort III 
got together in their spare time to heave 
the old spear but because they were got- 
ten together by a career centurion. 
“O.K., you men, after chow we break 
out the S! javelin. I want to see 

who can throw the #*j£*%+S! thing the 
farthest. It’ll give you some rest and rec- 
reation, like a #V*%+S! game. But I 
want this understood. If any of those 
#V%+S! from the Vth Cohort throw 
it farther than you do next Saturday, 
don't plan on any passes for the rest of 
the ]?*ff*%+S! month." 

The millennium-long infatuation of 
the military establishment for games and 
gamesmen was, of course, made a le- 
gitimate relationship by the famous con- 
clusion drawn to explain the events of 
June 17 and 18, 1815. "The battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields 
of Eton," the Duke of Wellington said, 
and his pluperfect words on the subject 
always remain close to the lips of all 
athletic brass. 

Predictably, however, the effects of the 
duke's sentiments have hardly been wel- 
comed by enlisted men, whose favorite 
army sport is how to escape playing army 
sport. Speaking in rebuttal to Welling- 
ton, a specialist fourth class, who 
prepped on the sandlots of Indiana, de- 
clares: "These officers, they say, O.K. 
men, we want you to all sign up for soft- 
ball. You know why? You know where 
they go then — they go to the Officers’ 
Club.” 

At the moment, the officer assigned 
by the United States Army to explain 
the Wellington Theory— and to have the 
contrary-thinking enlisted men execute 
it — is Colonel Don Miller. A big, ob- 
viously fit man of apparent high mo- 
rale, Colonel Miller looks like what he 
once was, a varsity boxer at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and what he now 
is, which is officially the top sport of 
the U.S. Army. 

As chief of the Army Education and 
Morale Support directorate, in the Ad- 
jutant General's office. Miller is respon- 
sible for a variety of ancillary activities, 


including transporting dancing girls and 
rock 'n' roll groups to Vietnam for ed- 
ucational and morale reasons. However, 
a significant province of his adminis- 
trative empire is the Army sports pro- 
gram, which occupies some 3,600 mil- 
itary and civilian employees, costs ap- 
proximately S20 million a year and re- 
sults in some 69 million acts of partici- 
pation in something each year. All of 
this easily makes Miller the athletic di- 
rector with the greatest jurisdiction in 
the country, and quite possibly the world, 
although comparative figures from the 
Moscow office of Colonel Boris Smirnoff 
arc not available. 

Considering his job and background, 
it is not surprising that Miller speaks 
not unlike a university athletic director 
when he begins to elaborate on the phi- 
losophy of his shop. "The Army," he 
says, "has learned that a strong sports 
program increases physical fitness, ag- 
gressiveness and loyalty, improves mo- 
rale and provides wholesome recreation- 
al outlets for young men." 

While Colonel M iller is a military man, 
what he says — “increases ... improves 
.... provides wholesome . . . , etc.,” — 
has been said and will surely be 
said again and again by the brass of 
the NCAA, AAU, USOC, by corpora- 
tion executives, presidential consultants, 
school board directors, bowling-alley 
operators and many, many others who 
for one reason or another are sport pro- 
moters. So often is this dogma invoked 
to justify our current massive commit- 
ment — economic, energetic, emotional — 
to games-playing that it seems almost 
un-American to note that there is little 
hard evidence that supports the premise 
regarding the goodness of sports. 

Take, for example, the linchpin as- 
sumption of both civilian and military 
philosophies of games: games are good 
for your health and they make you fit. 
There is some evidence that a certain 
amount of moderate exercise — walking, 
very slow running or calisthenics — may 
improve the quality and length of hu- 
man life. However, there are only a few 
clinical studies which indicate that par- 
ticipation in conventional competitive 
sports does the same thing. In fact, here 


and there you will even get a whisper 
(as noted, all of this is faintly subver- 
sive) that games are actually bad for 
you. 

"If you quote me I will deny it and 
maybe sue,” a physician who is very 
big in sports medicine opened a discus- 
sion of the question. "However, the truth 
is that hard games constitute an unnat- 
ural and unnecessary strain on the sys- 
tem. 1 treat athletes when they are ath- 
letes for torn muscles, slipped discs, con- 
cussions, fractures, ulcers, fatigue, in- 
somnia. I see them after they have quit 
playing. Many of them are hobbled by 
old injuries, seriously overweight because 
the muscle has turned to fat, prone to 
coronaries, restless because they miss the 
excitement and the adrenalin-stimulating 
situations. Considering the kind of world 
we live in, a slight, unmuscular man 
who sits at a desk adding up figures all 
day and watches a lot of television in 
the evening and avoids vigorous games 
like the plague is more likely to lead a 
long, healthy, happy life than an ath- 
lete.” 

At the request of Colonel Miller, sev- 
eral military and civilian secretaries spent 
several weeks sporadically reconnoiter- 
ing file cabinets, looking for a report by 
Army physicians, which Miller recalled 
contradicted the critical diagnosis of 
games made by the bashful medicine 
man. In fact. Colonel Miller said he 
remembered that this report reached 
an exactly opposite conclusion— that 
gamesmen were fitter than non games- 
men. Besides, Colonel Miller said that 
both tradition and common sense in- 
dicated that games were good for you. 
As for tradition. Colonel Miller provided 
a position paper prepared for General 
Pershing in 1917. "The modern Army 
sports program more or less began with 
the Pershing study,” said Miller. The 
half-century-old paper stated that it 
always has been recognized that playing 
games was good for soldiers. 

As for common sense, Colonel Mil- 
ler said that during his career he had 
often encountered units which were 
gung-ho for sports, and that these units 
were better ones militarywise than ones 
which were not gung-ho for sports. Col- 
continued 
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No wonder Buick owners keep selling Buicks for us. 


The 1969 Wildcat. 

With much more than just good 
looks for you to talk about. 

There's a 430 cubic inch V8, for 
example. And a unique new suspension 
system. It's an engineering break- 
through that gives you more stability 
without sacrificing Buick's 
traditional riding comfort. 


There's a brand new upper level 
ventilating system, too. It keeps the car 
comfortable while doing away with 
side- vent windows. And the ignition lock 
is no longer on the instrument panel. 

It’s on the steering column. It's handier. 
And it shuts off the engine and locks 
the transmission controls and steering 
column with one turn. Even the heating 


controls are new. And easier to operate. 

There’s also an impressive list 
of safety features to talk about. Features 
like passenger guard door locks and the 
energy absorbing steering column. 

As you guessed from looking, the 
Wildcat is all new. It'll do a lot of talking 
to you when you visit it in person. 

And you’ll talk a lot about it. 


tlNCK MOTOR DIVISION 


Wouldn’t you really rather have a Buick? 





Squirt 'n whiskey (a ball!) 




Squirt 'n vodka (a screwball!) Squirt *n rum (smooth wassailing!) 



Squirt n gin (oh what fun it is!) Squirt 'n wine (punch with punch!) 



A Sweet-tart of a mixer 


This little deer stands 16" tall, is soft and cuddly and a lot of fun 
to have around. Get one ... or a whole sleigh team. $3.00 each. 
Details are in each six-pack of Squirt. 

CoDyom '968. Tf>e Sown Como*ny. 
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onel Miller asked two of his subordi- 
nates, Lieut. Colonel Ingle and Lieut. 
Colonel Mendenhall, who were sitting 
in on the discussion, if they agreed with 
him. They both said they did agree, that 
their experience had been similar to his, 
that there was an obvious connection 
between physical fitness, military efficien- 
cy and gung-honess for games. 

“Now it is quite possible that you 
might devise exercises that would have 
the same value as sports so far as fit- 
ness goes,” Colonel Miller conceded ju- 
diciously, “but there is more to sports 
than just fitness. Sports teach men unit 
loyalty, to make decisions under pres- 
sure. Most important, sports are some- 
thing men get enthusiastic about — par- 
ticipate in voluntarily on their own time. 
This promotes good morale. Any unit 
commander knows he is going to have 
fewer problems if his men are on the 
post playing softball or watching their 
buddies play than if they are off raising 
hell in some honky-tonk.” 

What Colonel Miller is touching on 
here is the second fundamental tenet of 
military sporting philosophy, the Clean 
Nose Theory, which reads in its entire- 
ty: “A man playing games may not be 
doing anything constructive, but he is 
keeping his nose clean.” Though no great 
man has lent his name to this article of 
faith, the Clean Nose Theory is prob- 
ably more ancient than the Wellington 
Theory. Also, belief in the Clean Nose 
Theory is probably the single most im- 
portant reason why sports have, almost 
without historical exception, been insist- 
ed upon by all sorts of establishments — 
political, civilian or military — by re- 
sponsible, conservative people in charge 
of tribes, cities, countries, schools, jails, 
birthday parties. Specifically in terms 
of the military, if you are a Colonel Mil- 
ler, GIs who bust softballs are less trou- 
ble than those who bust and get busted 
by MPs. 

“No,” says Miller, forestalling a ques- 
tion, “I don’t think any statistics have 
been collected, but it would be inter- 
esting to compare a good and bad sports 
unit in such things as AWOL, VD, court 
martial or reenlistment rates. I think 
you will find the unit where sports are 

continued 
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Now don't you wish 
you had the DieHard? 


Size for size, it's America's 
most powerful car battery 
-by 35%. 

"Why this car was completely 
winterized just a couple of 
months ago!” 

"New plugs, points, heater 
hose. Put on the snow tires. 

Put in the anti-freeze and the 
winter thermostat. Changed to 
winter weight oil. Even put 
non-freezing gloop in the 
windshield squirts." 

Now right when he thought he 
was sitting pretty he's sitting 
right in the middle of nowhere. 

Can you know when your 
battery’s nearing the end ? 

Maybe not always, but here are 
a few rules of thumb : 

1) When your headlights dim 
at idle. 

2) When your battery has about 
25.000 miles on it. 

3) When your battery's heading 
into its third winter 
(statistics show it has only a 
50-50 chance of making 

it to Spring). 

If any two of these conditions 
describe your present battery. 
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the regular price less trade-in 
at the time of return, prorated 
over number of months of 
guarantee.” 

The DieHard, Sold only at 
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encouraged to be the superior unit. At 
least that has been my personal exper- 
ience.*' 

Lieut. Colonels Ingle and Mendenhall 
again agreed that that has also been their 
experience, that sports do indeed keep 
men's noses clean. Indeed, the Army 
writes orders, administrates, spends 
money and issues bats and balls as if 
the goodness of sports was a matter of 
fact. 

Generally the Army sports program 
is organized somewhat like that of a 
university, there being opportunities for 
both intramural and extramural play. 
Intramural games— where soldiers play 
against soldiers for battalion trophies 
in post leagues, in bowling alleys, swim- 
ming pools, or where soldiers organize 
sky-diving clubs, scuba clubs, hunting 
associations — are, according to Colonel 
Miller, much more important to the 
Army than extramural (varsity) com- 
petition, in which soldiers box marines, 
run footraces against NCAAers or play 
basketball against the Russians. 

“When I'm called up on the carpet 
to report on the sports program," Col- 
onel Miller confides, “the question is 
always, what are we doing to encourage 
participation at all levels? If sports help 
make better soldiers, we want to reach' 
as many men as we possibly can. That 
is our mission." 

Given the almost instinctive civilian 
suspicion that military commands are 
loaded with hanky-panky artists, and 
also given the great amount of proven 
guff one hears from civilian sports on 
this same subject (“So far as this uni- 
versity is concerned, having a girls' vol- 
leyball team is just as important as going 
to the Sugar Bowl"), the declaration that 
the Army prizes its slow-pitch softball 
leagues as much as it does its Olympic 
medal winners is a hard one to swal- 
low. However, there is considerable ev- 
idence that the Army means what it says 
about participation — at least more than 
almost any civilian sporting agency. For 
one thing, Army discipline being some- 
what stronger than academic, the wish- 
es of a Colonel Miller being more im- 
portant to a Special Services lieutenant 


passing out softballs than the opinions 
of a college president are to an assis- 
tant football coach passing out schol- 
arships, the Army is simply better able 
to make sure that its men will practice 
what it preaches. 

"Over all, our society is becoming 
more sedentary," declares Colonel Mil- 
ler. “We are inducting more and more 
youngsters who haven't had much pre- 
vious experience or interest in sports. 
Those are the ones we want to involve. 
The superjocks arc going to play any- 
way. Also, we hope that our program 
will have some carry-over value for kids 
when they return to civilian life. That is 
one reason we are doing much more 
than we did formerly with golf, bowl- 
ing, tennis, things like that." 

And why is the Army of the U.S. of 
A. concerned with civilian games? 

“The Army is as much concerned with 
the moral fiber of society as any other 
institution is." 

And civilians practicing Army-learned 
sporting skills such as golf, bowling and 
tennis will beef up the society’s moral 
liber? 

"We feel that way — that an interest 
in sports is a wholesome, constructive 
one." 

As whiskey drinking, crap shooting, 
wearing your hair long, carrying picket 
signs are not? 

“I suppose it gets down to basic as- 
sumptions about the kind of country 
we are and should be. Sports have con- 
tributed a lot to the traditional Amer- 
ican way of life, helped make us an ac- 
tive, competitive, self-confident people. 
If we can help protect these American 
traditions by introducing, or reintroduc- 
ing young men to sports, we feel that 
this is something worth doing." 

The Army (for that matter, armies) 
has seldom been faulted for not being 
sporting enough. In fact, someday, if it 
has not already been said, some divi- 
sion commander is surely going to say: 
“The post softball championship was 
won on the battlefields of Vietnam." Cer- 
tainly it is an American folk belief that 
the military is overly fond of sports and 
sportsmen, that being a jockstrap is the 


next best thing to, and even identical 
with, being a civilian. 

I was in a CIC unit. We trained at 
Holabird and they told us most of 
us would go to Korea but a few would 
stay in Japan, which is where every- 
one wanted to stay, Japan being a 
much better place to be than Korea. 

It turned out that the Colonel in Ja- 
pan was very big on baseball. I was 
sort of a weak-hit, weak-field short- 
stop, but Korea really wasn't all that 
bad. 

Dear Congressman, 

Enclosed is a clipping from our 
local sports page which I would like 
to bring to your attention. I would 
like to inquire why the man described 
in this story. Specialist E. Z. Hook- 
er. has been a member of the Fort 
Sweaty basketball team for the past 
two years while my 19-year-old son. 
Cumbersome Tanglefoot, who though 
suffering from chronic hangnails was 
inducted into the Army four months 
ago, is now serving in Vietnam, As a 
mother, taxpayer and voter. I would 
like to know. . . . 

Colonel Delbert suddenly brought 
his swivel chair back up level and scoot- 
ed it up to the desk. He spoke sharp- 
ly, “ Now tell me. Captain, just wliot 
are your prospects for next year . . . ?" 

“/ have one new man, sir. Name is 
Prewitt. Fought for the 27th . . . . Run- 
nerup in the welterweight division. He 
was transferred to my Company from 
the Bugle Corps." 

"Remarkable," the Colonel said. 
..." You've talked to him?" 

"Yes sir," Holmes said. "He re- 
fuses to go out- ■ . ." 

Colonel Delbert turned his head on 
stiff shoulders. "He can't refuse to go 
out- ■ ■ ■ You just think he did. It's 
your job to see that he goes out." 

— Excerpt from From Here to 
Eternity by James Jones. 

“I have heard stories like that and a 
lot more." Colonel Miller says. “I won't 


say there wasn't some truth to some of 
them. There were commands where 
sports were overemphasized. There were 
abuses, examples of favoritism, cases 
where sports actually hindered a unit’s 
primary mission. That, however, has 
been pretty much done away with by 
AR 28-52.” 

Army Regulation 28-52 was circulated 
in 1964. In effect, it de-emphasized what 
might have been called the Army's var- 
sity-sports program. Games like inter- 
post football, which was taken in some 
commands as seriously as it is in most 
colleges, were simply scratched. (Except 
at overseas posts, the Army now almost 
exclusively plays touch and flag football. ) 
All commanders were told to cool their 
hot varsity bloods, put most of them 
back on straight duty, and were remind- 
ed that the U.S. Army wanted hundreds 
of thousands of moderately fit, happy, 
orderly soldiers rather than just a few 
hundred super fit, super happy, super 
athletes. 


AR 28-52 aside, the Army is still as 
big as ever on corralling, training and 
supplying athletes who can represent the 
United States in international compe- 
tition. This is regarded as another of 
the semi-sociological, semi-self-serving 
missions of the military. "World-class 
performances by Army athletes naturally 
are good for our image," says Colonel 
Miller, who once was the U.S. Olympic 
boxing manager, "but it goes beyond 
that. It behooves us all to realize that 
sports have become a political football. 
We cooperate with the State Department 
and AAU in putting together represen- 
tative teams. Let's face it, our adversaries 
have developed a line of propaganda to 
the effect that the United States is a 
soft, decadent country. If we send weak 
teams overseas we tend to confirm their 
propaganda, but a strong, winning team 
refutes it.” 

To keep the old international political 
football in the air, the Army has es- 
tablished two permanent sports training 


centers, one for prospective pcntathlon- 
ers at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, and 
the other for biathloners at Fort Rich- 
ardson, Alaska. In moments of athletic 
crisis, such as during an Olympic or Pan- 
American Games year, the Army does 
its bit by establishing temporary ath- 
letic outposts. This year, for example, 
some 42 Army track and fielders of 
Olympic potential were gathered togeth- 
er at Fort MacArthur in California. 
(From the group came two Olympic 
medals.) Twenty-six boxers were "as- 
sembled" for training at Fort Campbell, 
Ky., and a scattering of sharpshooters, 
basketball players, canoers, cyclists, 
fencers and wrestlers were told that their 
principal military mission in 1968 was 
to make themselves Olympian. Also, at 
any given time, the law of averages and 
those of the Selective Service System be- 
ing what they are, the Army will have a 
few sporting exotics. This year, for in- 
stance, First Lieut. Arthur Ashe and Pfc. 
Charlie Pasarell have both been "made 
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available” to go off to various parts of 
the world to win tennis matches. 

Though the military careers of such 
competitors are different, they are not 
necessarily easier than those of less mus- 
cular and less coordinated GIs. Being 
an international winner, which is in es- 
sence what these athletes are under or- 
ders to be, nowadays takes more sweat, 
more discipline, more sacrifice of crea- 
ture comforts than most people, includ- 
ing soldiers, find attractive. 

For example, one pleasant August af- 
ternoon at Fort Campbell, the thermom- 
eter stood at 98°, and the humidity was 
not much less. Most of the 15,000 men 
on the post had been excused from rig- 
orous physical activity. Not a few had 
repaired to one of the fort’s swimming 
pools, air-conditioned bowling alleys or 
snack bars to wait out the heat. How- 
ever, in a small, oppressive gym the 
members of the All-Army Boxing Team 
slugged away at each other and at bags. 
Every time a man hit something, or was 
hit himself, a spray of sweat rose into 
the already ripe air of the gym. Earlier 
that morning the boxers had done their 
roadwork. Later that night they would 
entertain the troops with a series of out- 
door bouts. At the moment, at high noon 
in the gym, many of the pugs looked as 
if they might be willing to trade the soft 
athletic life for a tour of straight-duty 
soldiering. 

Even when the Army’s varsity box- 
ing team is not in residence. Fort Camp- 
bell, by reason of its athletic traditions 
and resources, is well regarded by high- 
ranking military sports. It is most likely 
to be recommended to tourists, who. 


for one reason or another, are inter- 
ested in the games soldiers play. A 1 10,- 
000-acre reservation located astride the 
Kentucky-Tennessee border, 50 miles 
north of Nashville, Fort Campbell was 
built in the 1940s. It can accommodate 
up to 30,000 men, but its current pop- 
ulation is no more than about half that, 
a mixed bag of basic trainees and per- 
manent units. 

There are probably no cities of 30,000, 
no schools and very few other military 
installations where games are so play- 
able as they are at Campbell. There is a 
football stadium (since AR 28-52 rath- 
er a lonely place); an all-weather run- 
ning track; two gymnasiums with the 
normal complement of hoops, parallel 
bars, dumbbells, handball courts; 36 
bowling alleys; 26 ball diamonds; 12 ten- 
nis courts; five swimming pools; recre- 
ational (as opposed to vocational) tar- 
get ranges; an 18-hole golf course; horse- 
shoe courts; and innumerable Ping-Pong 
tables. Altogether it is calculated that 
about 125,000 games of something are 
played by somebody every month at 
Fort Campbell. 

The recreational piece de resistance of 
the fort, a feature which reportedly 
makes Campbell famous among Army 
posts, is its Rod and Gun Club, located 
in a sylvan corner of the reservation. 
There a man and/or his family can sta- 
ble his horse, kennel his dog, hunt for 
stocked quail, fish for trout, pursue a 
coon, shoot skeet, take his scout troop 
for a camp-out, barbecue his ox or just 
relax and sit around the clubhouse and 
tell hunting stories, fishing stories or 
barbecue stories, while refreshing him- 



self at a nominal cost. Very nice indeed. 

There is, however, a forlorn, remem- 
brance-of-things-past air about Camp- 
bell, something like that which hangs 
over the football fields of Georgetown 
or Fordham. Partly it is that Campbell 
is temporarily underpopulated and, 
while the remaining soldiers seem nor- 
mally playful, there are more games to 
be played and places to play them than 
there are players. Also, there is con- 
siderable nostalgia for the good old days 
of the 101st Airborne, the famous sport- 
ing division that was permanently based 
at Campbell until it moved out earlier 
this year. 

’’The 101st was fantastic,” says Cap- 
tain Tom Barton, now Campbell's Spe- 
cial Service officer. “They had the jock- 
strap image. They played everything and 
played everything for blood. At night 
they’d jump out windows just to prove 
nothing could hurt an airborne man. 
Very gung-ho," says Barton a little con- 
descendingly. 

“You can say that again,” says, with 
admiration and enthusiasm, Elmer Blair, 
a retired major, who is now the civilian 
sports director of Campbell. “When we 
had the 101st we had ourselves a sports 
program. Year in, year out, we had one 
of the best football teams in the whole 
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military, and, believe me, we could have 
given some pretty good college teams a 
scrap. Same with basketball, baseball, 
boxing, you name it. Those airborne boys 
come to play. And you talk about mo- 
rale, Spree Decor, they had it. There 
was one bunch, the Umpty-Umph Bat- 
talion, they worked out some sort of 
deal with the sergeant major in person- 
nel. A new man came along who could 
play some, you could bet a penny he 
was going to the Umpty-Umph. They 
were slick.” 

“What Elmer means,” says an attend- 
ing PFO lieut. colonel, a military flack, 
one whose mission it is to make sure 
that everyone understands what every- 
one else means, “is that is how things 
used to be." 

As Captain Barton is at Campbell, a 
Special Service officer is in charge of 
the recreational ball of wax at most Army 
installations, with command not only 
of the sports program, but of craft shops, 
little theaters, art classes and other di- 
verse entertainments. The sports director 
is usually a civilian recreation man, fre- 
quently an ex-officer, as is Elmer Blair. 
The Special Services staff, which at 
Campbell numbers about 65 civilian and 
military employees, buys and maintains 
equipment and facilities; draws up sched- 
ules, finds instructors, coaches, referees 
and umpires; arbitrates interunit beefs; 
awards trophies; and in general provides 
everything for games but the participat- 
ing bodies. 

Although the Special Services domain 
is a fairly large, complex one, the Spe- 
cial Services officer, whose duties ap- 
proximate those of a park commissioner 
in a medium-sized city, is usually well 
down on the military totem pole, being 
generally a lieutenant or captain, an 
ROTC, short-termer type. 

“This is not something we like, and I 
wouldn't want to be quoted directly,” a 
Pentagon man said one day, “but one 
of the problems of the sports operation 
is gening and keeping good officers. A 
hotshot, a career man, doesn't want to 
get stuck very long handing out soft- 
balls. He wants to get himself a unit, 
get a gun, get over to Nam where he 
can do himself some good." 


Captain Barton, the Fort Campbell 
Special Services officer, is probably a 
case in point though the Pentagon man 
was not referring to him specifically. Bar- 
ton, a recent Vale graduate, who was 
once a shotputter for the Old Blue, seems 
to be a good man in most ways, but he 
would never be mistaken for a military 
hotshot. He is a very large, bulky youth, 
faintly disheveled in his appearance, who 
has trouble remembering to wear his hat 
and who is made uncomfortable when- 
ever an eager enlisted man salutes. “I 
am a natural, instinctive civilian,” Cap- 
tain Barton explains. “And in a few 
months I am going to be what 1 was in- 
tended to be." 

Off his performance at Campbell, Bar- 
ton would obviously make a thoughtful, 
progressive city parks commissioner. He 
is full of enthusiasm, and he has ideas 
about the significance and social value 
of his present job. They are not, how- 
ever, conventional military enthusiasms 
and ideas. For example, at the moment 
he is badgering colonels about building 
a semiwilderness campground on a TVA 
lake just beyond the unoccupied boon- 
docks of Campbell. "I'd like to put in 
a few cabins, some stoves, make a beach 
where people could go for a weekend, 
get away from all this military stuff for 
a few days.” 

Or take the matter of the Fort C mp- 
beJl golf course, a pleasant, lush layout. 
“They’re always bugging me at the Of- 
ficers’ Club about jazzing up the golf 
course. I can’t see it. Last month about 
2,500 rounds were played out there, only 
700 by enlisted men. If participation is 
the big deal, I figure there are better 
places to spend our money than on the 
golf course." This is, of course, how a 
Yaleman, a progressive park commis- 
sioner would figure, but not how a mil- 
itary hotshot who wanted to do himself 
some good would view the situation. 

Elmer Blair, who directly oversees the 
Campbell sports program, is technically 
a civilian but he is a more traditional mil- 
itary type than Barton. “I guess times 
change,” the Campbell AD says, smil- 
ing wanly, “but it seems to me what I'd 
call the good old American games are 
losing out, like football, baseball, bas- 
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ketball, boxing. Like that boxing team 
working out here now. You know they 
got only one heavyweight. One heavy- 
weight out of the whole Army. That’s 
not the way it used to be. Somebody, 
somewhere, would have turned out a 
few big boys for them.” 

"What Elmer means," says the flack 
light colonel, "is that there is a lot of em- 
phasis on participation at all levels now.” 

"Colonel, I couldn't agree more about 
that participation stuff,” protests Blair. 
“I've been in sports all my life, and I’d 
like to see every boy out playing some- 
thing. But I'm just not sure that cutting 
off the top helps the bottom. I know it 
was easier to get touch-football leagues 
going when we had a good football team 
here at the fort than it is now. The big 
team drew crowds, got people really 
interested." 

"Before my time, Elmer, but so far 
as l‘m concerned there's plenty of in- 
terest in sports left,” and the PIO col- 
onel begins a diversional stoiy. "You 
know that general I was playing tennis 
with this summer? He’d call up a cou- 
ple times a week, want a game. 1 like ten- 
nis fine, but some days I'd be up to my 
elbows in work. 1 tried to back out — 
just once — and he shot me down fast. 
He said if a man couldn't find an hour 
or so a day for recreation and exercise, 
he figured the man’s job was too much 
for him. So I went out and played ten- 
nis with him and came back at night to 
clean up my desk.” 

Though it was perhaps not intended 
that way, the colonel's anecdote was il- 
lustrative of a curious phenomenon — 
the higher you go in the military hier- 
archy, the hotter they are for games, 
and the lower you descend, the closer 
you get to playing fields, the cooler they 
seem to become. "Wherever I have com- 
manded," says Major General K. L. 
Reaves, who commanded Fort Campbell 
at this time, "I have encouraged the 
sports program. It is an excellent outlet 
for the men, so long as it does not in- 
terfere with the primary military mis- 
sion of a man or a unit.” 

"Unless we are really in a bind we re- 
lease everyone but a skeleton staff to 
take part in athletics on Wednesday af- 
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ternoon,” says Colonel Joe McDade, 
who commands the 68th Maintenance 
Battalion at Fort Campbell. "I expect 
everyone to take part — play softball, 
bowl, swim, jog, I don’t much care what. 
I tell my company commanders that in 
the long run this improves the efficien- 
cy of every unit. It gives the men some- 
thing to look forward to, a break in 
routine, a chance to relax, let off some 
steam.” 

The main gate of Fort Campbell fronts 
on highway 4 1 A. For some miles up 
and down route 41 A there is a string of 
commercial establishments whose adver- 
tised desire it is to provide Fort Camp- 
bell soldiers with recreation on Wednes- 
day afternoon or almost any other time. 
“It is a point of view," said Colonel Mc- 
Dadc about the recreational attractions 
of route 4 1 A, "but my point of view is 
that from the standpoint of military ef- 
ficiency, athletics are a superior type of 
recreation. Therefore my men are ex- 
pectel to play games on Wednesday af- 
ternoons, not drink beer." 

The 68th Battalion office is filled with 
athletic trophies won by Colonel Mc- 
Dade "s men. He and his unit have the 
reputation of currently being the best 
sports at Fort Campbell. "If everyone 
were like him, this job would be a cinch," 
says Elmer Blair, “but some of these peo- 
ple are pretty shortsighted. They don't 
see the overall value of sports. Some- 
times they aren’t very cooperative." At 
that particular moment, Blair had, 
among other worries, the problem of 
springing an enlisted man who did not 
serve in Colonel McDade’s battalion to 
play in the Third Army Golf Cham- 
pionships. 

As anyone who knows anything about 
the military knows, it is very difficult 
for an outsider lacking espionage train- 
ing to locate a shortsighted, uncooper- 
ative member of any given military com- 
mand. Even if he is able to uncover a 
few such mavericks, it takes a partic- 
ularly naive or unfeeling personality to 
expose them. Therefore, in this instance, 
those holding a worm’s-eye view of Army 
sports shall be protected by anonymity. 

"I was in an outfit like that once," a 
company commander said, having been 
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clude announcing, scriplwriting, production, program- 
ming, management, sales, news, sports. Liberal Arts. 
Professional faculty, studios and equipment. Learn on 
school stations WCSB and WCSB-TV. Student activi- 
ties. Placement. Dormitories. Co-ed. Catalog. Write 
Mr. Wood. Grahm Junior College (formerly Cambridge 
School), 632 Beacon St.. Boston. Mass. 02215. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS: EARN MONEY 


Sell TIME. LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
on campus. Liberal commissions. Write 
for details: Time Inc. College Bureau, 
TIME & LIFE Bldg., Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020 



Tasteful gift 


For people who have jusl about everything, 
what could be more appropriate than a 
Broadbent & Bingham aged and registered 
Kentucky Country Ham? We guarantee un- 
varying quality and flavor because we do 
everything ourselves - from raising our 
own hogs to curing and smoking our hams 
the old-fashioned sassafras way Delight 
your special friends by giving or serving 
this famous Kentucky delicacy for Christ- 
mas Each ham is registered lor absolute 
quality control Guaranteed or your money 

b, “ /Let . 

Write for descriptive brochure or send check 
for size ham desired: Uncooked weight - 
Apx. 11 lbs S16.50; Apx 13 lbs. $19.50. 
Apx. 15 lbs $22 50. Add $2.50 for shipping, 
or $7.50 lor shipping and cooking. Please 
enclose gift cards 



Broadbent-Bingham Kentucky Food Products, Inc. 
Dept. S. P 0. Box 6108, Louisville, Ky. 40206 


told of Colonel McDade’s Wednesday 
afternoon field days. “The old man want- 
ed to win every trophy from Ping-Pong 
on up, but he didn't want to hear that 
you couldn’t get your work done be- 
cause you had so many guys playing 
Ping-Pong. You had to sort of play it 
by ear and decide whether he’d chew 
you out worse for losing a game or screw- 
ing up a detail. Either way, you got 
chewed.” 

“Jocks,” said a first sergeant contemp- 
tuously. “I don’t want any jocks. They're 
just empty spots on the duty roster. When 
they are around they never know which 
end is up and they make trouble. Some 
guy works his tail off all day and he 
draws the same pay as the jock that’s 
been sitting around the swimming pool. 
It’s bound to make trouble. Don’t give 
me no jocks.” 

“I got nothing against sports," said 
a red-haired private. “I played basketball 
in high school, I’ll play some when I 
get home, other sports too. But this Army 
stuff is for the birds. I mean it’s O.K. 
you go out with some of the guys, shoot 
a few buckets on your own, get a work- 
out, but this organized stuff. I mean 
like you play all the games they want 
you to play you're not going to have 
any time to yourself.” 

There are, of course, other points of 
view. Outside the Campbell sports of- 
fice there is a tall, blond, tanned boy. 
shirtless, in shorts, lounging on the steps 
taking the afternoon sun. He was in- 
troduced by Elmer Blair as a former 
Big Ten basketball star, who the winter 
before had been the mainstay of the Fort 
Campbell five, was expected to perform 
the same role during the coming season, 
and was then going to play for an ABA 
team that had drafted him. And until 
then — in the off season his military mis- 
sion is? “Oh, I mess around, help 
Elmer,” the tall young man said. “Right 
now I mostly teach tennis to the of- 
ficers’ wives.” 

“1 guess maybe you could say," said 
Captain Tom Barton, apparently feeling 
something needed to be said, “that in 
the old Army there were spots for just 
ordinary athletes. Now you’ve got to 
be a superjock to benefit much.” end 
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Announcing your next car: 

It can have a roof-mounted wind deflector that washes the rear window with air. 


The great new Chrysler. 


Your next car can be a luxury 
wagon in the shape of a fuselage. 

You can command from the 
cockpit, a sweeping arc of 
curved glass, miniaturized lights, 
and wall-to-wall silence. Behind 
you, a soft carpeted stowage 
area extends to a 2-way tail gate 
and power rear window. Above 
the window rests a unique airfoil 
to direct the airstream across 
the glass and keep it clean. 


Lower the window and the 
airstream becomes a moving wall 
to keep out dust and road fumes. 

Your next car can give you 
more comfort and convenience 
than you ever expected in a 
wagon. Soft overhead lights for 
both front and rear passengers. 
Three-speed concealed wipers. 
Power steering and optional 
power front disc brakes. 

Your next car can be spacious. 


Trustworthy; ~£hd beautiful. 

Your next car is here. Today. 
The great new Chrysler for 1969. 


CHRYSLER 


CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Seagram's Benchmark Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 Proof. Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 


Introducing: 

Craftsmanship you can taste. 

Benchmark Bourbon isn’t something special just 
because Seagram puts their name on it. 

It’s because the distillers, scientists, coopers, 
tasters and all the other artisans who make 
Benchmark still believe in values with an old American 
ring to them : Values like quality, dedication, vision, 
respect for one’s craft. 

They expected a lot from themselves. 

And they got it. 

Benchmark— Seagram’s Premium Bourbon. 

Measure your Bourbon against it. 


R 1 Seagram’s 

beIchmark 

pr emium bourbon 

lr 

ICY ST RAIGHT bourbon whisk:- V 

— « “HjfientfO BY JOSEPH E.SEA6R 5M \ SO.'lS lOUlSVr.:' 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 


the arm of former Pitt Quarterback Bill Nclvcn. 
who threw three TD passes. DALLAS (8-2) still 
leads the Capitol Division after a 44 24 win at Wash- 
ington (4-6). Cowboy Quarterback Don Meredith 
passed for two TDs and set up another before leav- 
ing with a knee injury. Meredith completed 17 of 
27 for 275 yards. NEW YORK (7-3) stayed just 
behind the Cowboys with a 7-6 win at home over 
Philadelphia (0-10), The winning play was a 33- 
yard TD pass from Fran Tarkenton to rookie Bobby 
Duhon. 


ALL: KANSAS CITY (9-2) continued to hold a 
half-game lead over the Western Division, dcci- 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



JEFF M c V E Y. who 
bowls with the Kansas 
City, Kans. Junior 
Kings Invitational 
League, rolleda268high 
game for a 700 scries 
two days before his 
17th birthday, then fol- 
lowed that up with 25 1 . 
2S8 and 214 games for 
a 723 scries. H is average 
is now 211. 


KIM BRASWELL. 17, 

of Decatur, Ga., a 165- 
pound senior place- 
kicker and first-string 
halfback at Avondale 
High School, kicked his 
129th consecutive extra 
point, a scason-to-sea- 
son string begun in his 
freshman year. He also 
has kicked' a 43-yard 
field goal. 


SUSAN BAILEY, 25, 

was lone woman on 
the 25-man Downtown 
Canton (Ohio) YMCA 
team that won the Na- 
tional YMCA 3.000 
Mile Marathon in a rec- 
ord-breaking 4 >4 days. 
She ran 208 miles — an 
average of 46 miles per 
day — to place third 
on her team. 


AL ZIMMERHANZEL. 

43. of Alvin. Texas, 
golfing only three years, 
sank two holes in one 
during a round at 
the Hillcresl Club- His 
score was a par 66, two 
strokes below his aver- 
age. His first ace came 
on the 200-yard 2nd 
hole, second on the 160 - 
yard 10th. 


BROOKE HODGSON. 

18. of New Canaan, 
Conn., won finals of the 
Hunter Scat Equitation 
championships at two 
horse shows: at the 
Pennsylvania National 
show, for the Adrian 
Van Sindcrcn Trophy, 
then at the National 
show, for the Alfred B. 
Maclay Trophy, 


RICK COLLARO, 18. 

of San Jose, Calif., a se- 
nior at Pioneer High 
School and the captain 
of its water polo team, 
scored 76 points in 12 
games. In two consec- 
utive victories he scored 
30 times in 35 attempts 
and also had six-, 
seven-, 10- and tw , o 
eight-goal games. 


19) hole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SARATOGA SATURDAY 

Sirs: 

Indeed, it was with great pleasure that 1 
read the article, The Mafia ai Saratoga (Nov. 
II), by Sam TopcrolT. It recalled for me 
many memories of that remarkable Saturday 
afternoon at Saratoga when my lovely filly 
Natashka won the Alabama Stakes. 

While I was certainly not the Getty the 
Sophie in the article thought I was, nev- 
ertheless on that afternoon it was delightful 
that my family relationship with the Getty 
that Sophie thought I was permitted me to 
own such a beautiful stakes winner. 

Natashka was topweighted, with Deslro 
and Lady Pitt, at 126 on the 1967 Free Handi- 
cap. She started nine times in 1966 and 
won the Alabama Stakes, Monmouth Oaks, 
Miss Woodford Stakes and Las Flores 
Handicap; she was second in the Post-Deb 
Slakes and unplaced in the Delaware Oaks. 
She bowed a tendon while finishing second 
in the Vanity Handicap at Hollywood Park 
in July 1967, and was retired with winnings 
of $151,673. She is now at Claiborne Farm 
in Kentucky and is in foal to Ribot, the 
world’s greatest living classic sire. 

Thank you for the pleasure and the won- 
derful sports coverage that Sports Illus- 
trated has given me over the years. 

George F. Getty II 
Executive Vice-President 
Getty Oil Company 

Los Angeles 

HIGH INDIGNATION 

Sirs: 

It was gratifying to see Roger Bannister’s 
fine article A Debt Was Paid Off In Tears 
in the Nov. 11 issue of SI. I enjoyed Ban- 
nister’s prc-1, 500-meter-run analysis via 
television’s Olympic coverage, and, as a 
physiologist and ex-athlete, I am impressed 
with his critique. 

More important, however, are the im- 
plications in some of Bannister's statements, 
among them: "For reasons of both histor- 
ical accuracy and future safety, the actual 
record must be preserved— and correctly in- 
terpreted"; "dissenting voices were sup- 
pressed by a misplaced sense of chivalry.’’ 

The consideration of the athlete, who has 
worked for years in order to demonstrate 
his abilities in front of the whole world, 
should be of prime importance to the IOC ; 
everything else should be secondary. Many 
thanks to SI for allowing this message to 
come through. 

Vern Roohk 

Davis, Calif. 

Sirs: 

There is little doubt that altitude did hurt 
Ron Clarke and others. But there arc many 


additional stresses on the Olympic compet- 
itors no matter where the Games are held. 

I am sure that Dr. Bannister is also aware 
that the scheduling of the Games in Mex- 
ico produced secondary gains. Within the 
past four years there have been many im- 
portant scientific investigations into the ef- 
fect of altitude on human performance. Stud- 
ies conducted by such men as Dr. Pugh 
from Dr. Bannister's country, Faulkner of 
the University of Michigan, Dr. Balke of 
Wisconsin, Buskirk of Penn State and by 
many others throughout the world have ad- 
vanced our understanding of exercise and 
adaptation to altitude. Last year's meeting 
of the American College of Sports Med- 
icine was one of the most stimulating sci- 
entific gatherings one could attend. 

Dr. Bannister also implies that altitude 
made it possible for "novices” to win and 
states so in evaluating Biwott’s performance 
in the steeplechase. Maybe he did look “like 
a farmer jumping the gate,” but the man 
won and the time was respectable. 

Finally, it seems somewhat provincial that 
Dr. Bannister resents a winner "because of 
the chance of his birthplace." I would like 
to point out that for most of the history of 
the Olympics since 1896 the winner's stand 
has been dominated by people from those 
areas of the world which could afford to de- 
velop competitive athletics. A talented run- 
ner who must devote all his waking hours 
to supplying basic human needs does not 
make it to the finish line first. This is ev- 
ident in the observation that until recently 
Olympic champions have been white mem- 
bers of the Western world. It's most ex- 
citing to sec more and more people from 
other parts of the world entering the in- 
ternational competitive arena. 

Dry your tears. Dr. Bannister. 1 he chal- 
lenges ahead and the prospects for the fu- 
ture are exciting, and your spilled cup of 
tea is behind you. 

Albert B. Craig Jr., M.D. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I certainly share Dr. Roger Bannister’s 
expert indignation at the stupid cruelty suf- 
fered by unacclimatizcd distance runners in 
the Mexico Olympics. As a distance runner 
of long ago, although of humble sorts, who 
is still jogging at 77, I was appalled at the 
decision of the IOC. I’m a chemist, not a phy- 
sician, but I predicted what happened and, 
indeed, feared worse, as any educated man 
and distance runner could have. 

The IOC’s decision in the face of Dr. Ban- 
nister’s expert opinion was both stupid and 
cowardly. 

George V. Caesar 

Harbor Beach, Mich. 


PLAYERS ARE PEOPLE 

Sirs: 

The article by Dan Jenkins on Penn State’s 
football team is a brilliant description of a 
team that takes the game for what it is: a 
sport (The Idea Is to Have Some Fun— And 
Who Needs to Be No. /, Nov. 11). It’s nice 
to see a team undefeated and ranked near 
the top that does not make football its way 
of life 24 hours a day. Penn State’s players 
arc people first, football players second, and 
they have a human coach with some intel- 
ligence about things other than formations 
and plays. 

If Georgia can’t be the national cham- 
pion, then I certainly hope Penn State has 
the honor. It deserves it. 

Lawrence Sinclair 

Athens, Ga. 

Sirs: 

I was pleased to see you cover the Army- 
Penn State football game in this week's issue, 
but I sincerely feel you did not do justice 
to an outstanding Army team. You gave 
the impression that Penn State could have 
scored at will. When looking at the sta- 
tistics it almost seems the other way around. 
In total offense Army had it over State by 
almost a hundred yards, 381-287. And 
Army's scores came on sustained drives of 
83, 67, 67 and 60 yards. State had two good 
scoring drives plus our blunders. Admittedly, 
we made several atrocious and costly er- 
rors, but it should be pointed out that many 
teams would have virtually given up after 
the bad breaks we incurred. But no one 
could say that about Coach Cahill’s fight- 
ing Cadets. 

You also talked of the Penn State ball- 
players as if they were all great scholars 
and you seemed very impressed that On- 
kotz got up early on the day of a game just 
to take a physics test. I wonder if SI has 
any idea what time members of the Army 
team get up on Saturdays. They get up at 
6:10 like everyone else here at the acad- 
emy, and that’s part of the reason why we 
love our team — they go through exactly 
what everyone else does. 

Randall L. Fewel 

West Point, N.Y. 


NOMINATIONS 

Sirs: 

The obvious selection for Sportsman of 
the Year is Penn State Coach Joe Patemo. 

R. Stevens, D.D.S. 

Erie, Pa. 


Sirs: 

Jim Hines for Sportsman of the Year. 

Mike Ray 


Dunwoody, Ga. 

continued 
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WHEN THE STATUE OF JACK DANIEL was made, it was no 
problem picking the clothes. For he wore planter’s hat, frock coat and 
vest every single day. 


Jack Daniel dressed exactly the same from the day 
he was 18 on. And that was typical of the way he 
was. For when something suited Mr. Jack’s needs, 
he never saw reason to change. With his whiskey, 
he vowed to stay true to the ancient Tennessee 
tradition of charcoal mellowing: seeping each drop 
through 10 feet of charcoal before it was barreled 
to age. Today we still smooth Jack Daniel’s that 
same old-time way. So, you see, we’re still keeping 
his century-old vow. Just a sip, we believe, and 
you’ll know why we always will. 



CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY DROP 


O 1968, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE • DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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The gift watch for Christmas Scrooges: 
Seiko. 

It’s the automation-made watch that looks 
like a million dollars, runs like the dickens, and 
costs about half the price of watches made the old- 
fashioned way. 

Because now you pay only for the timepiece 
and not the time it took to make it. 

The largest manufacturer 
of jeweled lever watches in the world: SEIKO QGCCC 


Ski Buffs do it! 



English feather 

The ALL-PURPOSE LOTION for the man 
who wants to be where the action is. 
Very schussy. Very masculine. S2.50, 
$4.00, $6.50. From the complete range 
of ENGLISH LEATHER* men's toiletries. 



In a Second 



CONCENTRATED GOLDEN BREATH DROPS 


Binaca* 


flNF f)RflP 


YOUR 

BREATH. 


Sirs: 

Peggy Gale Fleming, in my opinion, gave 
the best performance of 1 968. She was Amer- 
ica’s only real hope for a gold medal in the 
Winter Olympics, and she turned in the per- 
formance expected of a great athlete. 

Evan Fotopui.os 

Berwyn. III. 


I think Mickey Mantle ought to be picked 
as Sportsman of the Year. 

Eddie Mason 

Robinson, III. 


I nominate Deacon Jones of the Los An- 
geles Rams as Sports Ii i cstrated's Sports- 
man of the Year 1968. Last year he fin- 
ished second in the voting for the NFL's 
Most Valuable Player. This year he should 
easily be presented the award along with 
Sportsman of the Year for 1968. Jones, a 
true football giant, sparks the greatest de- 
fensive unit ever assembled in football. 

Scott Nickerson 

Notre Dame, Ind. 


I nominate Joe N amath. lie has been a 
great quarterback playing on terrible knees. 
In spite of pain he passed last year for more 
than 4,000 yards 

Eric Oi in 

Evanston, III. 

PITY PITTSBURGH 

Sirs: 

The Pittsburgh Sieclcrs lost the O. .1. Simp- 
son Super Bowl when they kicked a 15- 
yard held goal in the closing seconds to 
beat the Philadelphia Eagles6-3(SC0iiECARD, 
Nov. 4). A wire-service report of the game 
stated that the Eagles ' mysteriously ’ gam- 
bled on a fourth-down play inside their own 
10-yard line. When the Eagles failed to gel 
the needed yardage the poor Steclers had 
no alternative but to kick the winning field 
goal. Slecler Kicker Booth Lustcg has been 
sold by three teams in the past two years, 
presumably for his ineffectual field-goal at- 
tempts. Now 1 wonder if he'll get canned 
for making this one. 

And if you think this game was myste- 
rious, wail until March, when half of the 
National Basketball Association will go into 
the lank for a shot at the Big A. 

Gkk.okv Z. Thomajan 

Boston 


You condemn Pittsburgh football fans. 
Take a look at Steclcr history. Not one cham- 
pionship, and they gave away John Unitas. 
Budds Parker traded Buddy Dial to Dallas 
for nothing, l ou Michaels was traded to 
Baltimore (look at him now). Mike Clark 
continued 
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Pulling together for a better community for you, your family, your neighbor— the United Way. You 
can help all these services when you make your fair share gift to your United Fund or Community 
Chest. You can be glad you gave your fair share, the United Way, because your one gift is working 
wonders all year round. These are some of the agencies providing services day in and day 
out for the young and old, the friendless, the person who needs help now, members of the 
Armed Forces. It is you, and all the others who give the United Way, who make possible 
the wonders of these community services. 



fussy 

about movies? 

We’re even 
fussier 

Being fussier is what Nikon quality is all 
about— fussier about design, construction, 
workmanship.optics — especially optics. Ask 
any of your photography friends about 
Nikkor lenses. 

So, because we're fussier, the Nikon Super 
Zoom 8 has a Nikkor f 1.8 lens with 5.1-to-l 
zoom range and electrically powered zoom 
control; automatic thru-the-lens exposure 
control with electronically biased "instant- 
response" diaphragm; manual exposure set- 
tings and fades: thru-the-lens reflex focusing 
and viewing; variable filming speeds; single 
frame exposures; remote operation; auto- 
matic type A filter and more. It runs on 
regular penlite batteries, and uses instant- 
load super-8 film. 

The Nikon Super Zoom 8 is designed for 
people who are fussy even about home 
movies. Price is under S270 at your Nikon 
dealer. For complete details, write. 

Nikon Inc. Garden City, New York 11530 
Sub.of Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Ind., 

Inc. (In Canada: 

AnglophotoLtd.. P.Q.t 

Super Zoom 8 




19TH HOLE continued 

was lost to Dallas this year. The Steelers 
have had three unsuccessful coaches in three 
or four years and a list of "can't miss” quar- 
terbacks (Bill Nelscn, Kent Nix, Dick Shin- 
er, Ed Brown, etc.). This year they have 
lost to New Orleans, and they beat the Ea- 
gles 6-3 on a last-minute field goal by a kick- 
er who has been known to miss kicks from 
beyond the 25. 

Look at some of the other Pittsburgh 
teams and you see why we don't care. The 
Pirates? Sixth place. The Panthers? Another 
one of our fine football teams. The Pen- 
guins? Picked for last place. The basketball 
team (Pipers) won the championship and is 
now in Minnesota, where another team 
failed. 

Look into the Pittsburgh sports scene a 
little closer, and then you will see why things 
are the way they arc. 

Robert Sciullo 

Pittsburgh 

BIG TIME AND SMALL TIME 

Sirs: 

I do not think it is fair that O. J. Simp- 
son of Southern Cal and Eugene (Mercury) 
Morris of West Texas State are being com- 
pared in the same statistical category for 
most yards rushed. Surely, if Simpson played 
against the same competition that Morris 
does, he would have just as many yards, if 
not more. I think Simpson should be pro- 
claimed the year's best rusher in big-time 
football and Morris the best in small-time 
college football. 

Dave Johnson 

Oaklyn, N.J. 

Sirs: 

The Mercury Man is in a class by him- 
self. 

Frank Priddy 

Midland. Texas 

STUNNED STAGGER 

Sirs: 

After reading your article in Scorecard 
"A Good-Sized Back" (Nov. 4) I feel com- 
pelled to tell you of our football team's ex- 
ploits against 41 5-pound Carlton (Tiny Tim ) 
Vaughn and company. 

We, the Northside Bobcats of Gretna, 
Va., played Central High School on Nov. I 
for homecoming. Vaughn did not play the 
whole left side of the defensive line by him- 
self, nor were we afraid to run to his side. 
Raleigh James — our offensive tackle, who 
is a sophomore — played head to head against 
Vaughn all afternoon, allowing him a grand 
total of two tackles. We went on to win the 
game by a score of 26-13, and all I can say 
is that by the end of the game Tiny Tim's 
"earthquake trot” had turned into the 
stunned stagger. 

Linwood Edwards 

Sandy Level, Va. 
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7 DAYS 

M49 50 


This special Golfer's rate includes 
all greens fees on both of our 
18-hole courses or at 4 other 
resort courses; twin bedroom with 
patio; all dinners; all breakfasts; 
transportation to and from 
Phoenix Airport; all taxes. 
Other vacation features-riding, 
free-form pool and sun-terrace, 
cocktail entertainment, dancing, 
tennis, village shops. The place 
to be for Thanksgiving— 
Christmas/New Years. Perfect 
for family vacations. 

•per person, double occupancy- 
thru January 25, 1969 
For Holiday Program and 
Brochures write: 


ED 



Indiana. 




Ha Ha Ha Goes the Piccolo 

Pomp and precision may be the thing at halftime in the Big Ten, but in 
the Ivy League bands are strictly for laughs by DAN CARLINSKY 


It will be time soon to rehash the sea- 
son of 1968 and all those that pre- 
ceded it in the bars of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton and other Ivy League graduate 
clubs all over the land. In bull session 
after bull session, they will be remem- 
bering plays that even the players them- 
selves have forgotten, plays that maybe 
never even happened. And it won't be 
until the third round of drinks that they 
will remember the plays made at half- 
time when the bands were on the field. 
But they will remember then and laugh 
and laugh. 

It's a funny thing about bands in the 
Ivy League. In other conferences they 
are proud of their bands, and the bands 
themselves are proud agglomerations, 
dedicated to pomp and precision. They 
play Seventy Six Trombones with 76 
trombones: their tuba players do a soft- 
shoe while they play complete symphonic 
movements. M ichigan's band has formed 
a soldier that marches across the grid- 
iron with moving legs. More than one 
big band has formed a fighter plane and 
sent it across the field discharging jet 
smoke from fire extinguishers. Stravin- 
sky’s The Firebird suite has been ex- 
pertly performed on the football field 
at halftime with a professionally cho- 
reographed ballet. 

But all that is Big Ten stuff. Big Ten 
bands, the same as Big Ten football 
teams, are big and good. Ivy bands, on 
the other hand, are rank amateurs, and 
so, whether by choice or by having to 
compensate for their lack of profession- 
alism, several Ivy bands over the past 
half a dozen years have even decided to 
be funny. And they are, sometimes hi- 
lariously so. 

“With us, the object is having a good 
time," says Peter Ecklund. a former head 
of the Yale band. "We always announce 
ourselves as the Yale Precision Marching 
Band. It sends the crowd into hysterics.” 

Even the bands that sound fairly de- 
cent musically, such as Harvard, have 
trouble keeping the lines straight. For- 
mations more often than not turn out 
to be just a small blob of brass and 
reeds. In the past few years, in fact, a 
few bands have taken to satirizing them- 
selves by frankly forming unrecognizable 
blobs and calling them whatever they 
want. Columbia fans have watched their 
band form a mandolin pick, a white 
backlash, a heart murmur, a piece 
of moral decay, a lump of conscious- 
ness (they expanded), an apron string 


and a Shakespearean sonnet (14 lines). 

Ivy League bands have always been 
more casual than most of their coun- 
terparts to the south and west, but while 
they’ve long enjoyed putting an occa- 
sional joke on the field, it wasn’t until 
the 1960s that a number of bands be- 
gan real competition to see who could 
get the biggest laughs. 

Each band is given six and a half min- 
utes of show time, during which it must 
march onto the field, perform its show, 
p/ay the college alma mater and march 
off again. Standard shows consist of com- 
mentary read over the public-address 
system and three related formations and 
readily identifiable songs (four in the 
case of those bands which, following 
Harvard’s lead, have recently begun to 
save time by running from formation 
to formation rather than marching). 

The alumni of one Ivy school were 
greeted at their 1964 reunion by a band 
complaining of an unpopular plan for 
financing building construction (to the 
Household Finance Corporation’s jingle 
Never Borrow Money Needlessly). Co- 
lumbia once shocked a preppy Princeton 
audience by slating, longue in cheek, 
that Old Nassau is noted for having a 
well-rounded student body, then forming 
the letters W-A-S-Pas they played Cher- 
ry Pink and Apple- Blossom White. It was 
also Columbia that first nominated Bar- 
ry Goldwater for President during the 
1963 season by announcing, "When J. 
Barry Silverwatcr is elected, the whole 
nation will rejoice in the knowledge that 
under his expert leadership we shall be 
ever marching ahead" and then marching 
off the field backward to the roar of the 
crowd. It was about that time that the 
Columbia band began billing itself as 
“The Cleverest Band in the World." 

Although there allegedly was an agree- 
ment by all the Ivy bands several years 
ago banning obscene shows, it sometimes 
seems as though there is competition 
for the greatest number of complaints. 
The record may be held by Columbia 


for its 1964 "Salute to Moral Decay.” 
After playing Never on Sunday for the 
clergy’s advice on moral decay, and The 
Night They Invented Champagne for the 
parents of Darien, Conn., the Lion 
bandsmen announced they would form 
the upper part of a topless bathing suit. 
With a spirited rendition of These Are 
a Few of My Favorite Things, they scur- 
ried off the field leaving two strategically 
placed tubas. 

Inevitably many stuffy alumni have 
complained about such shenanigans in 
the name of their alma maters, but oth- 
ers seem well-satisfied with the show. 
When Harvard band managers got fed 
up with the older alumni asking them 
to quit being funny and play some good 
music, they tried an experimental show 
featuring the marches of John PhilipSou- 
sa. As they marched off the field to The 
Stars and Stripes Forever , most of the 
audience, accustomed to satirical half- 
time performances, booed. 

The Columbia Marching Band, like 
the other Ivies, doubles as a concert band 
with only a few personnel changes. Ac- 
cording to last year's No. 2 manager, 
Michael Tracy, "After football season, 
many band members aren't content just 
to play concert music. In fact, it really 
seems as if a lot of them stay through 
the concert season just to keep in touch 
from one fall to the next. So we’re al- 
ways forming little splinter groups to 
play at basketball games or fencing 
meets, or to entertain the girls at Bar- 
nard when they have a 6 a.m. fire drill. 
Twice now we've played at the Colum- 
bia-Harvard debate.” 

As a result of trying to be more than 
one band at once, and complicated by 
afternoon chem labs and assorted sem- 
inars, practice for halftime shows is usu- 
ally limited to about three hours a week, 
plus whatever time can be salvaged on 
Saturday morning. Since Columbia’s sta- 
dium is a few miles from the campus, 
the band practices marching wherever 
it can find free space, usually in nearby 
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designed this new 
kind of sportsman’s 
shirt just shot a 
bear in Alaska. 

The Abercrombie Viyella Sport Shirt 

"Those cursed shirt tails. There's got 
to be a shirt for a sportsman, some- 
where in this world, whose shirt tails 
don't pull out everytime you raise your 
gun, or smash an overhead or reach 
up to put up a storm window." 

The man talking works for Abercrombie 
& Fitch, and he did just get himself a 
grizzly. 

The shirt he designed has shirt tails al- 
most 3" longer than any other shirts he 
could find. 

When you reach up in a duck blind, in 
the backyard anywhere, they don't pull 
out of your pants. 

The pocket is deep enough to hold a 
package of king sized cigarettes — be- 
cause he smokes 'em and other shirts 
don't carry them. With the Abercrombie 
Viyella Sport Shirt, you can button the 
pocket over a pack of king sized ciga- 
rettes, so they don't come tumbling out 
everytime you bend over. 

Another pocket, just as deep, because 
he carries his glasses in it. 

And then there's the stitching — active 
men keep pulling out the seam stitches 
everytime they move, so there's secure, 
single stitching throughout this shirt, 
and double buttoned cuffs — Two but- 
tons— because active men keep tearing 
off a button on a twig or bush. With 
this shirt, there's always an extra but- 
ton — a safety so your cuffs don't flap 
around. 

And it's made of warm, lush Viyella. 
Won't scratch you to death when you 
move, rich Viyella flannel blended of 
55% merino wool and 45% long staple 
cotton woven in England. Available in 
solid colors: cream, scarlet, sand, peat 
green, navy, corn, storm blue. 517. Tar- 
tans: Black Watch (navy/ green), Camp- 
bell Dress (navy /green/white), Royal 
Stuart (red/blue/gold), Mac Lloyd 
(olive/blue/white), Cumbrae (tan/ 
gold/rust), Glasgow (red/gray/brownj, 
Scots Mist (green/gold/white), Blai- 
more (blue/brown/gold). $21, Sizes S, 
M, L, XL. The Abercrombie Viyella sports 
shirt, great for weekends & sportswear. 
Phone orders accepted, call (212) 
261-4900. 

Abercrombie eFitch 

9 NORTH WABASH APE. 


parks. (Veteran band members recall one 
Friday afternoon when 40 or so mu- 
sicians stayed on the central plaza of 
the campus until after sunset trying to 
learn to form an atom with three re- 
volving rings, while astonished profes- 
sors watched from their classroom win- 
dows.) If it rains on marching-practice 
day, the band sees their script for the 
first time on Saturday morning. 

The creation of shows is more often 
than not a last-minute affair. Since they 
try above all to be topical, band man- 
agers rarely have much in mind before 
their weekly Sunday night meeting. Then 
ideas are tossed around in a giant bull 
session for an hour or more. Once a 
theme and a few key lines are agreed 
upon, one manager is given the task of 
writing the script. The music at least 
must be chosen by Thursday's rehearsal, 
but scripts are changed up until the last 
minute. 

A few years back, Columbia got one 
of its best receptions with a show en- 
titled “The Band Philosophy.” ‘‘All sea- 
son long,” the announcer said, “you 
have been watching the Columbia-band 
philosophy in action. The band has con- 
centrated noton big marching drills, pro- 
duction numbers or musical extravagan- 
zas, but on humor. Today, however, we 
intend to show you that this focus on 
humor is purely a matter of choice, and 
that Columbia's band can, if it wishes, 
compete with the biggest of the mid- 
western show-business bands, and with 
those Ivy League bands that try so hard 
to imitate them.” They marched out to 
Pomp and Circumstance, managed to 
spell out cot. with their 63 marching 
men; marched around in chaos for a 
full minute and announced they had 
spelled the Gettysburg Address “in flow- 
ing script”; and finished with a conceit 
performance cf Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
phony — the first four bars. The audience 
was thrilled when they played a good 
old out-of-tune Who Owns New York? 
and ran into the stands. 

“I’ve watched hundreds of boring 
spectacles by bands of the western uni- 
versities,” a high school teacher wrote 
to one Ivy dean. “And I have been en- 
tertained more by football scores and 
by dogs running out on the field than 
by the bands. But when I saw my first 
Ivy League game I could hardly believe 
what I was hearing: a refreshing, satir- 
ical halftime show. And they say vaude- 
ville is dead!” end 
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and shirts with DACRON® 


Jack Nicklaus sports a distinctive style— in his 
game and in his dress. The slacks he favors are 
his personal design. Newly styled in a Dacron*/ 
wool blend that shrugs off wrinkles. Adjustable 
side-buckle waistline, full top pockets. Vibrant 
solid colors or checks. $20.00. 

Proper partner for a Nicklaus pro outlook: 
Peerless "Dacron'Vcotton shirt. Cut for comfort 
and a stay-neat appearance. Mock turtleneck. 
Choice of many lively colors. $10.00. 

For name and address of your nearest dealer, 
write Jack Nicklaus, 36 South Franklin, Chicago, 
Illinois 60606. 



Slacks contain 70% Dacron® polyester /30% wool. 
Shirts, 50% Oacron® polyester/50% cotton. 


•DuPont registered trademark. 
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—give the gift of Gold, 
the Scotch with the Golden Light Taste, 
impressively gift-wrapped in its 
heavily embossed gold foil carton. 


—take the sleek, slim 
Globetrotter Fifth, the most fitting 
traveling companion that ever packed 
away flat in a suitcase, and a 
Holiday gift anyone would find 
easy to take! 
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